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The Architectural Exhibition ; and 
Conversazione. 


N Wednesday evening, the 
galleries of the architectural 
societies in Conduit - street 
were opened for the conversa- 

zione; and the Exhibition may 
now, and till the 30th of June, 

be visited by the public. The 
announcement being some- 

& what late, attendance of the 

leading members of the pro- 
fession was not equal to what 
it has been on previous occa- 
sions, but included as many 

ladies and gentlemen as the 
space, somewhat crowded by 
the screens and additional ob- 
jects exhibited, could con- 
veniently accommodate. In 
the course of the evening, the 
claims of the Exhibition on 
public notice were advocated 
by Mr. Asbpitel, who also 
drew attention to the lectures, 
the first of which, by Pro- 
ry fessor Kerr, will be given on 

the 8th of May. The drawings on 

°C the walls and screens amount to 424 
numbers in the catalogue; but many exhibitors 

include in a single frame a large number of their 

works, such as they have designed and superin- 
tended during a period of years. Several of these 
drawings were in the International Exhibition ; but 
generally, all of this class are better seen in 
Conduit-street; and they materially assist an 
object that hitherto has been pursued under 
difficulties, that of making the collection repre- 
sentative of the actual state of architecture: 
albeit still, the pursuit is kept up with a consider- 
able interval of distance; whilst it is not less 
obvious than hitherto, that the architects who 
are doing most, are precisely those who find it 
most difficult to have exhibition drawings pre- 
pared. Perhaps, however, those architects do not 
take the view of the importance to them of exhi- 
bition, that they should take; and we certainly 
contend that they ought to co-operate towards 
awakening the public attention, and familiarizing 
the eye and mind with the art which may be in 
architecture as practised, even whilst the capabi- 
lities of drawing are at a long distance in the rear 
of those of the thing itself—architecture as in posi- 
tive building. Besides the drawings in the Exhibi- 
tion, there are the average number of specimens of 
materials, building-contrivances, and art-manufac- 
tures. To these, the north and east galleries are 
devoted exclusively. In addition to the works of 
the kinds ordinarily composing the Exhibition, 
the Society of Sculptors of England, a society for 
the promotion of exhibitions of works of sculp- 
ture, display 167 busts, statuettes, and other 
works in their branch of art, including several by 

Foley, Gibson, Munro, Marochetti, Durham, Monti, 
Marshall, Bell, Armstead, Weekes, Thrupp, Behnes, 
and other well-known hands. These are arranged 
chiefly in the West Gallery, and the recesses of the 
principal gallery. In the course of the evening, 
the testimonial address of the members of the 
Institute of British Architects to Mr. Cockerell 
was exhibited. The lettering and ornamentation 
of the pages are altogether charming work of the 
art in which Mr. Owen Jones excels. 

The organ or orchestrion which occupies so 
much space, without improving the appearance 
of the galleries, should not be allowed to remain ; 
and ere long, something should be done to the 













galleries and lecturer’s rostrum, in the way of 
cleaning and repairing; if not also to the 
improvement of the details of the architecture, 
which, originally produced in haste, are now 
really not worthy of the architects of Great 
Britain. The structure of the ceiling and ven- 
tilating apertures, and the arrangement of the 
entrances, in reference to draughts, also must 
receive attention; at present any drawings 
exposed on tables are liable to injury ina single 
day, by soot that finds admission : the contrivance 
of such galleries in towns, however, is exceedingly 
difficult. Modifications to improve the ventila- 
tion were made on one occasion last year; and 
attaining one object, they seem to have injured 
the galleries in other respects. 

Writing on the day on which we go to press, 
we must defer much of our notice of the collection, 
to future opportunities of publication. The hang- 
ing and preparation of the catalogue have been 
attended with the usual difficulties; and, besides 
that certain drawings are farther from the level of 
the eye than is suited to architectural drawings 
especially, works that more than others are cha- 
racterized by minuteness of detail have a curious 
propensity for seeking the most elevated or the 
lowest positions. We allude to this matter, as we 
are aware that several practising architects who, 
on previous occasions here and in the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, have found their drawings hung 
in too distant situations, have this year refrained 
from risk of useless trouble and expense. The 
improvement needed in Conduit-street might be 
effected, could the materials and inventions be 
kept for the autumn exhibition. The North 
Gallery is particularly well adapted for drawings. 

A dozen designs for the Cathedral at Cork, out 
of those which were in the recent competition, 
fill most of the space in the West Gallery of the 
Exhibition: but several of them are not displayed 
in the requisite number of drawings; and as gene- 
rally happens, however unavoidably in Conduit- 
street, the proportion of works exhibited to those 
which were in the competition, is small; whilst 
the “successful” design is not of the number. 
The catalogue leaves visitors uninformed on all 
the objects, stipulations, and “ instructions” in 
the competition; so that we are left to cudgel 
recollection of the event, to know whether the 
building proposed was one for the Protestant or 
the Roman Catholic form of worship. We never 
had the expectation, that some of the original pro- 
moters of the Architectural Exhibition had, of 
much value in that instance, from a re-assemblage 
of designs, in testing justice of decisions,—seeing 
that the display would be a partial one; but there 
would be advantage in a case such as that of the 
Cork designs exhibited, in printing a dozen lines 
prefatory toa section of the catalogue, and set- 
ting forth the points which were intended to be 
observed by all competitors. The information 
could of course be obtained from the exhibitors. 
Difference in plans of Protestant and Catholic 
churches, indeed, as they have been designed during 
recent years, has not been very remarkable. It has 
been almost confined to number of altars. Credence- 
tables, piscinze, and rood-screens, may be found in 
one and the other, just as may the arrangements 
of nave and aisles, long chancels, and transepts. 
Several of the plans which are exhibited, however, 
seem to show that the change commenced in many 
buildings erected for the forms of worship among 
Dissenters, by diminishing the bulk of obstructing 
piers, is making way where planning is concerned 
with the ritual of the Protestant or Catholic 
Church. Other evidence of the progress could 
readily be adduced. In the plans that we refer 
to in the Exhibition, each aisle is reduced in width 
much below the sometime common proportion, 
namely half the width of the nave, and is not 
seated, unless with one line of bench along the 
wall: it becomes in fact, a passage only,—that 
down the nave in the centre being still retained. 
The “ well-developed” chancel of the ecclesiolo- 
gists, without which it was at one time deemed 








there could be no salvation and no good architec- 
ture, has now slight length externally : the screen 
is generally no higher than the seats; and where 
stalls are required, and there are bulky piers, as 
for the support of a central tower, the western 
portion of the chancel and the lantern-area of the 
tower are one; and the desks for the reading of 
the prayers and lessons are, like the pulpit, 
entirely within the nave. Transepts are marked 
features only in the upper portion of the build- 
ing, having no projection or very little, from the 
aisles, in the ground plan. At length, in these 
Cork designs, we find the improved arrange- 
ments which include the complete utilization of 
the nave, ‘prevailing in designs for a cathedral 
church. 

The design for the Cork Cathedral, in the 
Exhibition, shown in the drawings numbered 1 
to 5 inclusive, and 245, may be quoted as 
example of the progression in planning, referred 
to. The nave is 35 feet in width, whilst each 
side aisle is but 7 feet. The total length of the 
interior, in this case is 173 feet; and the eastern 
division, or choir, is about 73 feet of the whole. 
An apse, with ambulatory, is the eastern termina- 
tion of the plan; and an octagonal chapter-house 
is a feature of the group, as in most of the de- 
signs. There is a strong family likeness decora- 
tively, in several of these Cork designs, which 
are of the very Early quasi-Geometric character 
that preceded the use of tracery proper, or 
having window-heads simply pierced with vari- 
ous forms of cusping. The tower in the design 
mentioned, is terminated with one of those 
high-pitched and hipped roof-coverings that have 
been lately run upon, and which however worthy 
of notice in old Continental churches, scarcely 
deserve to be often reproduced. Mr. C. H. M. 
Mileham’s design (Nos. 6 to 14) however has broad 
aisles, and a long choir which terminates westerly, 
at the eastern arch of the tower,—which last is so 
much westward of a central position, that the nave 
appears short. The plan agrees with most of the 
others by the adoption of the apsidal termination, 
with an ambulatory. The general character may be 
called Early English; and there is a slated spire, 
somewhat too short. Mr. E. W. Godwin’s design 
(26 to 31) is most remarkable externally, for the 
treatment of its two straight-sided and lantern 
and spire-capped towers, which are placed with 
considerable effect, transeptwise in reference to 
the plans; and internally for the pleasing propor- 
tion and decoration of both nave and choir, as 
shown in the sections. Certain details however 
would require revision. Thus, the finial to the 
spire-capping should be more prominent, as also 
should be the cornice-moulding of the lantern 
from which the capping springs. Moreover, the 
cusped ornamentation, or plate-tracery, in one of 
the windows, is inelegant and not equal to that of 
Gothic examples. In this design, there are wide 
aisles. The Chapter-house, octagonal, is placed 
eastward of the apse, one of the public footways 
passing obliquely under it. The Chapter-room 
is reached by a staircase which starts within the 
“ Ambulatory ” of the apse of the main building. 
Mr. J. P. Jones’s design is represented only by a 
perspective view (33), which shows that the plan 
was cruciform, that there was a central tower with 
pinnacles, and an octagonal lantern and a spire, 
and that the style was Geometric Decorated. Ina 
recent review of an im portant book, we adverted 
to our position taken some time back, that where 
language, and appellations of styles, serve to convey 
a complete idea of the appearance of a building, 
it must be that the design has not entirely the 
art which should be maintained as ever a re- 
quisite in architecture, by those who practise it. 

In the design set forth by Nos. 36, 37, and 
41 to 43, we again fall in with the narrow 
aisle,—in this case there is a single bench 
along the wall,—and with the transepts scarcely 
noticeable in the ground-plan. The people 
would look almost entirely in one direction ; and 
there is little obstruction to the view. There is 
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no ambulatory to the apse, excepting in the wall, 
which, to allow space, has thickening-out, ter- 
minated on the exterior by a deep weathering. 
The Chapter-house, which exceptionally to most 
of the designs is oblong in plan, is joined by a 
passage, not to the choir end of the church, but 
to the south aisle of the nave, close to its western 

end. The decorative character of this design is 
Early English. A square central tower carries a 
slated spire. The group in the perspective view 
is sufficiently effective. May it not be questioned 
whether the distinctive character which we have 
come to think that of a cathedral church, is given 
¥y any design in which there is but one tower ? 

early all cathedrals, unless one or two with 
domes, have had, or seem to have been intended 
to have, the more than one such feature. Mr. C. H. 
Driver’s external view and internal view (44 and 
45), show that the design is Early Decorated in 
character. A metal rood-screen appears in the 
interior. The angles of the belfry-stage have an 
appearance of weakness for the massive spire- 
capping above them. Mr. W. Lightly’s de- 
sign (53 to 61) has a long nave, and the 
features of a cruciform plan, but without great 
width in the aisles, which, however, are 
appropriated for seats. The piers at the cross, 
seem more bulky than necessary for strength; 
and they would be obstructions. The tower is at 
the south-west angle of the nave ; and the chapter- 
house is placed correspondingly with it, at the 
north-west. There are aisles to the choir; the apse 
is semi-hexagonal ; a triforium is a feature of the 
interior; and the design generally is Early 
English. Small photographs of his drawings, 
showing a design of “ Decorated” Gothic cha- 
racter, are exhibited by Mr. W. A. Carter (63). The 
design by Mr. C. M. Beazley (73, 74, and 79 to 
84), again, has the narrow aisles as passages only, 
and the eastern arm but slightly projecting ex- 
ternally, whilst internally the choir extends west- 
ward under the cross. Mural decoration is sub- 
stituted for a triforium. The nave piers are each 
of four shafts, separate but clustered. 

In this part of the gallery, is a design for a dif- 
ferent building, Masbro’ Church, Rotherham, by 
Mr. W. White (76 to 78), which may be usefully 
contrasted with some of those of which we have 
spoken. It is described as having been chosen in 
acompetition. It is an example of retrogression, 
rather than of any step to the attainment in 
modern church architecture, of plan adapted to 
the uses of the structure, and of decorative cha- 
racter which may be something more than mimicry 
of Mediwvalism. The general area including all 
portions where seats are shown, is nearly a square. 
There are broad aisles, each with seats on each 
side of a central passage in the aisle; and there 
are transepts, the seats in which would be most 
inconveniently placed with reference to the pulpit, 
which projects from one of the western piers of 
the cross, It is clear that sucha plan neither has 
the advantages as sometimes regarded for an 
auditorium, of a square or octagonal unobstructed 
area, nor answers to the demands as otherwise re- 
garded, for the house of prayer, of arrangement 
of seats facing in one direction, where the oblong 
plan might well serve the different objects, pro- 
vided only none of the seats were too distant for 
hearing. For a Catholicchurch, where the aisles, 
we might say, must be kept free for moving crowds 
and for confessionals, if not for subordinate ser- 
vices, and where the transepts would have altars 
and be as separate chapels, such a plan as this pro- 
posed for Masbro’ Church, if seats were removed 
from the aisles and transepts, might be a defen- 
sible one, at least from the Medieval point of view ; 
but, as an entirely seated area, and for Protestant 
ritual,—where hearing (whatever they may say of 
the decline of preaching in the Church) is of im- 
portance,—surely the plan is ill adapted to the ob- 
jectsin view. The enduring opacity of the clergy in 
the matter of the purposes of a church, and on the 
logical course for answering the purposes through 
building and decoration, is the most deadening of 
the influences under which our art rests. The preli- 
minary question to church-building having never 
been raised, and work having proceeded as though 
there were no such question,—fear possibly having 
been felt at entering upon it,—imitation has been 
the almost necessary leaning of the clergy, and 
the excusable course of those architects who must 
please, to live. Our duty is greater; and we do 
not hesitate to say that if good church-architec- 
ture of the future is to be, and is to owa anything 
to the Gothic, as it will, the channel that we have 
evidence in some of the Cork competition designs, 
is being just opened out, is the right stream on 
which to sail. 

Before dismissing this subject of plan, and 
uoting any points in other designs that were 








sent to Cork, we should say that mixed up 
with the question of aisles is that of galleries. 
None of the anthors of the Cork designs have 
attempted these latter features,—unless triforia are 
to be taken as the same thing ; and they would pro- 
bably denounce any attempt to introduce them. 
Yet most practising architects of churches have 
had te manage such features; and some have 
three-parts come to the conclusion that if galleries 
increase accommodation, introduction of them 
cannot be opposed. We have often referred to 
the attempts that have been made,—mostly by 
architects of Dissenters’ chapels, —to arrange 
galleries with due regard to general effect, as to 
the non-interference of either arch-spandrils, or 
columns, with the view of the pulpit. Scarcely any 
of these attempts have been successful; but they 
have been suggestive ; and were we quite settled 
on terms of the statement of the problem, the solu- 
tion might ultimately come out of the attempts. 
Curious it is, but it is the fact, that the pioneers, 
if such they be, in this path, and the recognized 
ecclesiastical architects, are neither one nor the 
other, endowed with more than half the requisites 
for the solution. The first-named may be open 
to receive new lights, but they so lack the know- 
ledge of precedents, that their work is always 
in danger of being compared to its disadvantage 
with old work: the others have the precedents, 
but dare not, or do not (scarcely even “bit by 
bit”), go away from them. We trust however 
that the different signs which rise above the Con- 
duit-street horizon, are evidence of an ulterior 
advance. 

We have remarked that question not only has 
been raised as to galleries, but that there are some 
persons who conclude that they should be fea- 
tures in our churches, It is evident however that 
thefeatures could be produced advantageously, only 
with areas under them equal or nearly equal to 
the widths which we have spoken of as abandoned 
by many competitors in the Cork competition, In 
the case of the greater width, the area below, wider 
than necessary for a mere passage, would be too 
valuable to lose. But some would say, with galle- 
ries, people sit facing one another, instead of 
all facing the east. If the clergy, not the 
mere Medival-architecture-loving section of 
them, would only show logically that there are 
objections to galleries, and say plainly that they 
ought not to exist for increase of sittings, there 
would be plain sailing. In the early ¢triforia, 
which were very important features, and which 
seem to be reproduced by Mr. Cuypers, in his 
church at Eilendorf, Rhenish Prussia (19 to 25) 
there must have been all the objections that are 
brought against the modern gallery, so far as 
seeing and hearing are concerned. 

Certainly we have yet to see a design having 
iron columns not obstructing the view, where 
the effect, both from apparent weight of the 
arches and other reasons, is not vastly inferior 
to that of the interior of a stone-built church, 
say one with narrow aisles. Mr. Digby Wyatt, 
in conjunction with Mr. T. H. Wyatt, has 
made one effort or more to produce an effective 
interior with galleries and slender columns, using 
bracket-capitals; but his works in the present 
Exhibition do not include any of that character. 
There is however a design, No. 206 in the collec- 
tion, wherein there is an effort in the direction 
referred to. The arch-springing there, though not 
ill-combined with the shaft, however would nei- 
ther have the strength nor conduce to the pro- 
priety of effect comprised in the bracket-capital 
arrangement; whilst the question of effect with 
consistent use of galleries at all, would in any 
case be left still to be settled. The drawing 
No. 206 represents the interior of St. Mark’s 
Church, Notting Hill, and is by Mr. E. B. Keel- 
ing. The shafts are decorated spirally in colour, 
and consistently. The voussoirs of the arches are 
in red and black bricks, which are much too 
glaring, in the drawing at least. The gallery- 
tronts are peculiar, as being filled in with open- 
work of tracery, an arrangement well adapted to 
the boxes of a theatre, but which would tend to 
fortify the arguments used against galleries. 
There is an external view of this church (213), 
but the grouping of the features is not very satis- 
factory. 

Amongst the designs for the Cork Cathedral, 
we may name one by Mr. F. Wallen (86, 87, 
90, and 91). The plan has great length, and 
there are two apses—one of them at the west, 
serving for a baptistery. The style is Early 
Decorated; and the details are elaborate, rather 
studied. The alternate ridges of the roof-hipping, 
east, rise from points borne by those of arches 
of the windows, and the tracery seems to be 
curved on the plan. This arrangement giving an 


effect of weakness, would be objectionable. Messrs. 
Vaughan & George contribute three external per- 
spective views, and an internal view of the bap- 
tistery (numbered 94, 95, and 97), of their design 
for the same building, but nothing in the way of 
plan or other illustration. The character is Geo- 
metric Decorated, like that of Lincoln Cathedral. 
The drawings, in brown ink, are effective. Mr. 
W. M. Faweett’s design (98 and 99), is remark- 
able rather as to plan than decorative character, 
which latter is a species of Romanesque Early 
English. Besides the aisles without seats, there is 
a large area at the cross, surmounted by a 
lantern, the principle of the plan of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. An apse, western towers with slated 
capping, and transepts which are features only ex- 
ternally, complete a very plain design. 

Effort to accommodate large congregations, 
already referred to as made by many sects of Dis- 
senters, is exemplified in one of the designs for 
rebuilding St. James’s Chapel, Westminster, which 
is by Mr. R. R. Bayne (106 to 108). The plan is 
the shape of the letter |_, excepting that the lines 
make an acute angle. At this angle the pulpit is 
placed. It must be impossible with such an 
arrangement, to make the building more than a 
preaching-room. Indeed, where a preacher or 
lecturer has to turn much to right and left, the 
plan is as unfavourable considering him alone, as 
looking into one another’s faces is deemed objec- 
jectionable in the house of prayer. The decorative 
part of the design externally, ina sort of Gothic,— 
Italian Gothic of course, like most of the bad work 
that is done,—and showing two stories, would not 
justify criticism. Messrs. Lander & Bedells, who 
show no plan, have adopted for the exterior of their 
design for the same building, one of those modern 
arrangements of the portico that have brought 
discredit upon the feature, which is so valuable 
and effective properly treated. Their portico 
obstructs light to windows ; it is wedged between 
towers, so that wet would apparently run against 
walls rather than off the roof, and the ridge 
does not continue backwards either any great 
distance, or as the crowning line of the building. 
The design required a porch or arcaded cloister to 
the doors: why then try for more, to a disadvantage 
in other respects entailed? In a third design 
(101) by another hand, there are as many as 
tour stories above the ground. 

We must continue our notice next week. 








ODD WORDS. 


From ugly surnames, about which so mucii has 
been said lately—the impropriety of changing 
them, notwithstanding the precedents among the 
upper ten thousand for doing so, as in the case of 
the Percies late Smithsons, the desirability of 
making such unfortunate cognomens honourably 
distinguished above better-sounding names as in 
the case of the numerous Bacons and Jones’s—the 
transition to stringing odd words in common use is 
irresistible. We have many words in every-day 
wear that appear to have no connexion, either by 
derivation or association, with the objects they re- 
present. Some of these have been formed from deri- 
vations that areforgotten; others from associations 
of idea that are now unknown. Before running 
over a few odd words used especially in relation to 
architectural subjects we will mention others of a 
general nature to illustrate our meaning in a 
wider range. We have all dealings with an indi- 
vidual represented by the word cordwainer. How 
can we connect this name with his trade of boot- 
making? It might apply satisfactorily to a rope- 
maker (from the French root cordon); but how 
comes it to represent a bootmaker? This is a 
word sprung from a remote association of idea. 
Boots or shoes were once most esteemed when 
made of goat-skins from Cordova, in Andalusia, in 
Spain. Cordovan leather is the source from which 
the term Cordwainer has come into use. In the 
Stuart period this leather was used for gloves, and 
discarded as a material for boots; the word must, 
therefore, have been formed at a still earlier date. 
Grocer is another eccentric word. The French 
term for the same trade is épicier. This we can 
understand, because the goods dealt in are spices : 
but whence grocer? It appears this was the 
name given in early English times to all wholesale 
merchants, that is, all dealers in vendable mer- 
chandise in the gross; but as commerce deve- 
loped, the term was assigned to one of the twelve 
chief companies of London. Whence, too, the 
term hawkers? This has a most far-fetched sig- 
nificance. Hawkers are supposed from the earliest 
times to have been deceitful dealers, ever ready, 
like the Lirds of that name, to prey upon their 








fellows, going to and fro for this purpose. It is 
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almost like framing a conundrum to ask by what 
transmutation of terms a necktie has come to be 
called a cravat. The answer comes laden with 
the dignity of antiquity: cravats were a kind of 
neckcloth worn by the Croats. The word goose- 
berry is another of the hundreds that require 
explanation to make them comprehensible to the 
etymologist. This fruit was in old times used as 
a sauce to green geese. At the beginning of last 
century it was as well known among country 
people by the words feabs and fea-Lerries. 

The names of localities are sometimes far 
fetched: to give one example only,— What 
stood upon the site of Crooked or Crutched 
Friars? Doubtless a Friary; and then we recol- 
lect the connexion between crouch and cross, so 
antiquaries will say the name comes from the 
word cruciferi (cross-bearers). 

Referring to words used in the building trades, 
we know mason to be of French derivation 
(macon) ; plumber, of Latin derivation (plumbum); 
glazier, of Saxon derivation (gles); smith, of 
Saxon derivation; painter, of French derivation 
(peindre); but whence slates and slaters, to say 
nothing of their curious names for different sized 
slates—ladies, countesses, duchesses? Why éclater 
is French for “ to split,” so here we get near it. 
Carvers (from ceorfan) and gilders (from gildan), 
are of Saxon origin; carpenters are of French 
connexion (charpentier); and brickiayers are of 
Dutch nomenclature. Painters (peindre) and 
their brushes (rosse)are both of French derivation. 
Building operations being of antediluvian anti- 
quity, we would naturally look into the very early 
languages for their names; but we should look in 
vain. To build takes us to the source of to esta- 
blish and make firm; to bore (borian), and to dig 
(dic), have Saxon parentage. The names of tools 
in every-day use are derived from many lan- 
guages :—tool (tol), hammer (Zamer), awl (ale), 
axe (acse), file (feol), are Saxon; saw comes from 
the Danish sawe; plane from the French; but 
whence bradawl and gimlet? The Saxons named 
our streets (straet), lanes (lana), and lands. Alleys, 
roads, places, terraces, entries, and passages are 
French introductions. Rotten-row is thought to 
be a corruption of Route au roi, the king’s road; 
and it may not be difficult to guess how we got 
Amen-corner, near St. Paul’s. 

Other words, again, are most oddly prolific in 
their sorts and elastic in their adaptation. Take 
two words in constant use—circle and cross. There 
are at least a dozen distinct circles and at least a 
dozen different crosses. We speak of a wedding- 
ring as of a magic circle. Then there is the 
geometrical circle. Besides these there are circles 
of declination (on the globe), on which the declina- 
tion or distance from the equator of any planet 
or star is counted; circles of longitude, which pass 
through the star and the pole of the ecliptic where 
they determine the star’s longitude; circles of 
position, where the horizon and meridian bisect 
one another; the circle of inclination, a great 
circle about the sun in the sphere of the fixed 
stars; the circle of the equant, described on the 
centre of the equant, the use of which is to find 
the variation of the first inequality; then further 
varieties of astronomical circles—the circle of 
perpetual apparition, the circle of perpetual occult- 
ation, circles of altitude, and the circles of the 
empire, being the ten provincesinto which Germany 
is divided. 

The perplexities of crosses arise principally from 
their heraldic differences. These are of the 
greatest importance in reality, and therefore not 
to be confused with one another. There are, 
besides the plain cross, the cross avellane, the ends 
of which are like the husk of a filbert ; the cross 
fitchee, so called from being, as it were, fixed in 
the coat with a sharp end ; the cross fleury, having 
a fleur-de-lys at each end; the cross fourchet, 
forked; the cross milrine, the ends being treated 
like the milrine of a mill-stone; the cross patee, 
whose ends are broad and open; and the cross 
potent, the ends of which are like acrutch. Of 
compound crosses there is scarcely any end— 
cross batteries, cross bar shot, crossbills, crossbites, 
ouly leading the count-up to cross marriages and 
a long vista of other crosses too numerous to 
mention. Box, for another example, suggests 
dozens of things, from a coat to a cuff on the 
ear. 

Referring again to names, though this time to 
Christian names, we have certainly cause for con- 
gratulation, and scope for augury in the baptismal 
names of the Prince of Wales. The first, Albert, 
Eugland will evermore associate with every virtue ; 
and the second, Edward, has been already borne 
by nine English kings, most of whom have 
been worthy of the title. It signifies “happy 


* ON ARCHITECTURAL ART.” 
MR. HOPE’S ADDRESS: ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


An address was delivered on Tuesday evening 
last, at the theatre of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, on “ The Condition and Prosperity of Archi- 
tectural Art,” by Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
M.A., D.C.L., president of the society. . He said, 
that it had heretofore been the practice to com- 
mence the session of the Architectural Museum 
by an evening devoted to conversation and to the 
distribution of prizes. On that occasion they 
would deviate from that custom, without, how- 
ever, ceasing to uphold architectural art in the 
various forms in which the Museum existed to 
promote it. They were met at a time of consider- 
able interest to the architectural world. Last year 
was a kind of saturnalia of art, with its Great 
Exhibition held in that neighbourhood and its 
little exhibition held in the building in which they 
were assembled. They had had an autumn to 
collect their senses, and were now, he hoped, 
wiser and better instructed than before. The 
present was a year of unusual interest, but there 
was nothing like a crisis in art to be apprehended. 
They were long warned against the prophet who 
cried, “Peace! peace!” where there was no 
peace; and they should be also on their guard 
against the equally false prophets who cried, 
“ Crisis! crisis!” when there was no crisis. 
Everything with respect to the Museum and to 
architectural art was going on as heretofore, but 
with the great impulsion which it had received. 
He selected the term “architectural art” not 
without due consideration, but with a special 
view to the functions of the Architectural Mu- 
seum. Architectural art was not architecture. 
Architecture might be an art, it might be a 
science, or it might be a business. It was a business 
in many senses; it was a science so far as it 
dealt with obscure and naked rules of mechanics. 
To set things on end so that they would not 
tumble down was the first and simple function of 
architecture ; but it became an art when it dealt 
with the consideration of how to make things so 
set up on end beautiful without the elaboration of 
their beauty interfering with their stability. If 
it did so interfere, it might be art, but it was not 
architecture. The Museum did not dea! with 
architecture as an art,—it dealt with architectural 
art. The difference between architecture as an 
art and architectural art was very simple. The 
former dealt with the mass—the outline, the 
skyline, the vista, the relation of one apart- 
ment to another; it dealt with proportion ; 
in fact, with the building as a whole; and for 
the development of architecture as an arf many 
societies were in existence. Architectural art, 
however,—of which the Museum took special 
charge,—consisted in the fringing, the fleuncing 
if he might so say, of architecture as an art; it 
dealt with delicate details, with the manipulation 
of form,—the carvings, the colourings, and all the 
other accessories which are to architecture what 
the glazing, which painters apply as a finishing to 
their works, is to the picture. That was the 
special work of the Museum, and it was right that 
such a body should exist in order to supplement 
that which might be forgotten in the grand 
scramble for big effect. They existed, as he had 
specially defined it, for architectural art, which 
was something more minute than architecture 
itself asan art. How did they exist for that? There 
had been of late years a great movement in this 
country, in respect to what were called “ Schools 
of Design,”—schools that should teach people the 
art of drawing, and of elementary forms. Was 
the Museum a school of design ? No, for they had 
no systematic teaching. What, then, were its 
functions? He would give them a very practical 
answer. Such of them as had mixed in public 
life knew that there were no such useful people as 
those who filled offices to which no assignable line 
of duty could be allotted, for it was universally 
found that there were a great many things which 
fell out of the category of cut-and-dried official 
duties, but which must be done, and of course re- 
quired somebody to do them, and these duties 
were fulfilled by the people to whom he alluded. 
The persons who filled those offices were the odd 
men of the administration. There was a deal of 
odd work to be done, and somebody must do it, 
and odd men were found to doit. The Architec- 
tural Museum was the odd man of the architectu- 
ral and artistic world, and did a great deal more 
than was a return in money’s worth for the money 
invested. If their income reckoned by thou- 
sands as it reckoned by hundreds—if they had a 
grand palace of their own, and had a subsidy 
guaranteed by Parliament, they might effect a 
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good deal more than the odd man’s work; but 


with their limited income their exertions were also 
limited, but they had a very hearty zeal, anda 
determination to do their best within their own 
limits. Under other circumstances they might do 
more ; but, standing in the position they occupied, 
they fulfilled a very useful function in the artistic 
movement of the day. In the first place, they 
had collected a museum of specimens, which, 
to say the least, exemplified many phases of 
Gothic art of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries; these they distributed, of 
which he would say more hereafter ; and they gave 
a course of lectures, of which they commenced 
the session that evening. These lectures were not 
and could not be intended as a systematic teach- 
ing. The idea of systematic teaching by lectures 
was a fallacy. The lecturer might generalize 
truths, and might set folks a-thinking; and in 
that way lectures possessed a marked value ; 
but beyond this they did not pretend to go. The 
Society then provided a museum for people to 
study in; for the art-workman to copy the best 
models that could be provided; for the architect 
quietly to work out those details which he had 
already conceived, but to complete which it was 
necessary for him to resort to ancient models. 
Those whom he addressed had not attended that 
evening to support the Government institution 
in which they were assembled, and to which they 
owed a great debt of gratitude. They were not 
assembled to support one of those many excellent 
schools of design which now existed in various 
parts of the country ; but they were come to take 
part in an association which existed for itself and 
by itself, and with a view to supplement certain 
great elements that were found to be wanting, and 
which, until they were supplied, would leave the 
machinery of art defective. Before he came to 
speak of architectural art he would dwell for a 
moment on architecture asan art. Without being 
exclusively or bigotedly, they had been always 
consistently, supporters of the Gothic, rather than 
the Classical side of the architectural movement. 
Had they been worshippers of a past antiquity— 
had they been archeologists purely and simply— 
had they been looking to the thirteenth century 
as an Elysian age, as a kind of millennium, which 
began and ended in that century? Far from it. 
They, of course, respected antiquity, for without 
it they would remain perpetual children in art; but 
he appealed to all who had taken an intelligent part 
in the operations of the society to testify whether 
they had not, with one united and strong voice, 
declared that they had taken up the Gothic move- 
ment because it was the movement most practical 
for the material and the social and the political 
and the religious needs of this progressive and 
agitated century. He did not speak of what 
architecture might be in 1963; but this he did 
say, that whatever it might be, it would have 
drawn more of its life from the principles which 
they upheld than from those of the antagonistic 
school of classicists. The architecture of which 
they claimed to be advocates had been triumphant. 
It was called, to be sure, Gothic; and they adopted 
the term. Was it because they had any special 
respect for the Goths or the Vandals, or for the 
Huns either? Was it because they looked upon 
the Pointed Arch as the only line of beauty, as if 
they did not see any beauty at all in the semi- 
circular line, or in the horizontal beam of the 
Greeks? No. But it was because Gothic was a 
term of reproach that they had adopted it. He had 
stated that their principles were triumphant ; and 
it needed but a morning’s stroll through the 
metropolis to prove that they were so. Look at 
the improvement in street architecture. Look at 
the points that had been gained since the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. Formerly the ideas that existed in 
the mind of the London builder were cement 
mouldings run, and capitals cast. Now, however, 
materials were changed. Colouring was intro- 
duced, not only into public buildings, but into 
private dwellings. Carved stone was used for 
shop-fronts, sometimes grotesquely, more often 
beautifully. He could point, as an instance of 
the great advance that had been made, to the 
Renaissance house in Upper Brook-street, in the 
occupation of the well-known jeweller, Mr. 
Emanuel; to the Grosvenor Hotel; to the 
London Bridge Hotel ; to the gigantic structure of 
a similar class about to be erected in Langham- 
place; and to many others. Not that these were 
Gothic buildings, but they were equal evidences of 
their victory in the reality of the materials, 
the carefulness of the carving, and above all in the 
sky-line. What they had always insisted on was 
the pre-eminent necessity of the sky-line not being 
forgotten. That was a point which the London 
architect ten years ago did not care about—did 
not understand, or if he did, repudiated. There 
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was no design, no taste; but now the necessity for 
attending to the sky-line had been recognized, 
the pyramidising of the sky-line now formed a 
constant element of artistic conception. That 
showed the growth of educated feeling in archi- 
tectural art. He would avoid speaking on that 
occasion of ecclesiastical architecture, although 
in that, also, there were triumphs to be recorded— 
triumphs of composition—of materials—of form— 
on which he might dilate, but the field was too 
wide; he should content himself with pointing to 
the advances which had been made, and the vic- 
tories that had been achieved in secular architec- 
ture, as a proof of the success of the principles for 
which they had contended. What was now the 
special function of architectural art in the sense 
in which the Museum applied it—he meant the 
art specially of the stone-carver, the wood-carver, 
the decorative painter, and the manufacturer of 
indestructible coloured material in tiles? The 
Museum started some ten years ago, when the 
condition and position of the workman had begun 
to excite the attention of those who had emanci- 
pated themselves from the trammels of pedantic 
architecture. Up to that time the workman was 
looked upon as little better than an intelligent 
machine, Certain forms were put before him 
for the purpose of following. Those he had 
to hew out, but there was no invention de- 
veloped in what he did. The carefulness 
of his works was very little considered. There 
was a certain rough conventionality which was 
required of him, and which he had to comply with, 
but more was not expected. Invention was no- 
where. It was not necessary for him to have a 
knowledge of art; of the play of the human 
figure; of the expression of the human face, and 
of those various forms into which animal and 
vegetable nature throw themselves, and that are 
producible by a plastic art. These were beyond 
his scope. They were not thought of much by any 
one, but with the development of free art the 
necessity of a wider field of decoration came to 
be recognised on all sides. The architect had 
seldom time to compare, and still less time to 
superintend the elaboration of his designs, and so 
the responsibility fell upon the operative class,— 
the art-workmen,—to whom the details of the 
structure were confided. This was a wholesome 
thing; it taught these people the dignity of their 
own vocation, that they were not merely executives 
of certain pre-existing diagrams, but ministers of 
beauty and gracefulness,—active contributors to 
the whole artistic effect of the structure on which 
they were engaged. It was only by bringing this 
home to them that anything like a real artistic 
movement in the people could be consummated, and 
accordingly the Architectural Musenm was estab- 
lished. It was not, however, set up to teach men 
anything, but forthe purposeof furnishing examples 
in the shape of models and casts, to which those 
who had been elsewhere taught might resort with 
a view to carry out the spirit of their teaching. 
For that reason the Museum had been brought 
together; but it had not been so without fore- 
thought; for, true and wholesome as the doctrine 
he had stated was, the art-workman ought not to 
be enslaved by example, but encouraged to culti- 
vate originality; to take the flower of the field as 
it grows; the human face as he found it; the 
passing animal as he saw it, and to draw his in- 
spiration from them. True and wholesome as the 
doctrine to which he had alluded was, as to giving 
the workman an idea of the dignity of his posi- 
tion, and that he was not a mere machine, in- 
capable’of thought, yet, like all other doctrines, it 
had its vicious side: and the greater the success 
that was attained, the more that was seen of the 
good fruits which it produced, the more they 
ought to avoid that vicious development which 
would lead to the springing up of a crop of weeds 
around the goodly plants. The whole system of 
mere bookwork, mere imitation of a model with- 
out feeling thrown into the details, without 
originality evidenced in the lines and curves, was 
deadening, and might lead toa rapid recoil from 
free invention on the part of the art-workman. 
But, on the other hand, was it true that mere 
instinct was sufficient to develope the principle of 
free invention? Was it sufficient to set before the 
art-workman a group of animals or a bouquet of 
wild flowers, and to tell him to imitate them, and 
take them as his model ? Could a man, in short, 
imitate without education? He could not. In 
art, as in politics and religion, the doctrine of 
the perfectibility of the human animal was at 
fault. There must be training and education. 
There might be the germs of the beautiful in 
human nature; but he did not believe in its in- 
structive existence, for any practical purpose, 
without training. It was one thing to feel, it 


was a totally different thing to reproduce. The 
principle of putting the art-workman in posses- 
sion of ability to copy nature as it is should be 
adopted only on the condition that that workman 
had received such instruction as made it possible 
for him to analyze beforehand, to follow out and 
to combine those elements of beauty which lay 
veiled in the material forms before him. They 
should not run wild after originality, with the 
idea that the human animal is capable of unknown 
degrees of perfection. The principle of turning 
the art-workman loose, and giving him full scope 
at his work, was good, but if carried too far it was 
dangerous. Originality should be kept within 
due bounds. First-rate imitation was far better 
than second-rate originality. The Architectural 
Museum held up examples to be copied, and it 
also distributed prizes. How far had these prizes 
carried out its principles? It might be said that 
they gave the rein too much to invention, and 
led to a sort of feeble originality. He did not 
think there was any ground for such apprehen- 
sion. In last year’s exhibition, the wood carvings 
were of a high order of merit. Carvings in stone 
came next. The other work, he was sorry to say, 
disappointed themall. This year they had thrown 
their strength upon wood-carving. They had 
offered few prizes, but these were of considerable 
value, and a long year had been given for the 
completion of the works intended for competition. 
They did so thanking those who co-operated with 
them in other branches, and acknowledging great 
merits in the works sent in; but they thought 
that a higher degree of merit was now required. 
They wanted, in short, to abolish the art-work- 
man, and to create instead the working artist. 
He might be a man who only carved foliage or 
mouldings; but he might rise higher, and carve 
the human form. He should, however, work in 
the spirit of an entire conception of the work on 
which he was engaged as an artist. Much might 
be taken out of books; for the scholarly work of 
a working artist would involve more or less of 
originality, and more or less of copying. There 
was another branch of architectural art of which 
he should say a word. He alluded to the move- 
ment in the matter of colouring. It was in a 
state of transition; but it should go on and be- 
come much more extensively developed. The 
craving of the eye for beauty of colour in our 
buildings was increasing. True they had to con- 
tend against.an adverse and malignant climate,— 
an atmosphere overcharged with smoke and with 
gases which greatly deteriorated and interfered 
with the effect of colouring. What was required 
was something that would give outlines of beauty 
in colours, and which would at the same time re- 
sist the atmosphere and the smoke. And had 
they not that in the vitreous materials which 
retained the colours which were imprinted on 
them, under any circumstances of fog or haze, 
in March winds and November clouds, and 
whose surface only required the pelting shower 
to cleanse it again and restore its beauty. 
They should make use of the opportunity thus 
afforded, and grasp at the growing appreciation 
of the truth, that colour, no less than form, was 
one of God’s good gifts. The world of colour was 
co-extensive with the world of form. Great study 
should be devoted to the working out of detail. 
The day was going when strips of colour stuck up 
and down at hap-hazard were considered sufficient. 
Something bolder—something bigger—something 
more constructional, was now required. Architec- 
ture in burnt earth should be as completely 
architectural art, as architecture in carved stone. 
Here also originality and copying should go hand- 
in-hand, The materials might be original, but the 
principles of design were old and immutable. So 
it was, also, with architecture in iron, in which 
there was great scope for the exercise of invention 
and originality, but in which much might be 
acquired by existing precedents. It might be 
thought that he had spoken more against than for 
the purposes of the Museum, for, as he had stated, 
the Museum had no systematic teaching of its 
own; it had no classes; it had merely its collec- 
tion of casts and models; but it was in the con- 
sciousness that these materials would work together 
for good that they had adopted that line of action. 
They held strong convictions—prejudices, some 
might consider them,—but they proclaimed what 
they believed to be the truth in art, leaving all 
others to fight their own way, and knowing that 
truth was great and would prevail. They believed 
in reality of materials, playing with the sky-line, 
attention to symmetry of form, and infinite variety 
in dealing with wood and stone, and now with 
pottery and iron. They believed that architecture 
had produced its most glorious development in the 








Gothic of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


Much had been light and beautiful in the cen- 
turies since. Many mechanical inventions had 
been produced ; many new forms of beauty and 
infinite resources in design had been developed ; 
a new world with its flora and fauna had been 
thrown in; the revival of Classical art, which 
seemed to deal a death-blow to the Gothic, but 
which, if properly handled, would have been the 
font of its regeneration ; all these were consistent 
with the free architecture of Europe. We have 
everything the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
could give to us, together with all that is our own 
and all that the invention of printing and the 
spread of literature have opened up. Artis in a 
transitional state; the minds of men are ina transi- 
tional state; politics are in a transitional state ; 
we live in a century that some years since we used 
glibly to say was an uneventful age, but it has, 
on the contrary, proved to be a century of revolu- 
tions—of which even the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century produced no similitude. Empires are 
crashing, new worlds are forming—the strong are 
being made weak, and the weak are becoming 
unexpectedly strong. And in the midst of all 
this zeal and turmoil, there is the grand figure of 
Christian, progressive, European, and especially 
English art, rising higher aud higher from the 
dark and surging waves of the ocean; and we shall 
in the future be noted with a good or bad 
mark according as we perform well or ill our 
sworn service to that good, majestic mistress of 
ours. 

A vote of thanks to the president, moved by 
Earl Powis, seconded by Lord John Manners, 
terminated the proceedings. 








STUDIO ETIQUETTE. 


THE present wide-spread fashion to have a 
taste for the Fine Arts, and to express a lively 
interest in painters and sculptors, is of so com- 
parativelyrecent and rapid growth in England, that 
the public may very fairly be forgiven some unin- 
tentional uncouthness of manners towards artists ; 
manners which, nevertheless, should be corrected. 
We therefore propose to render the public and 
the artist a service by exposing the “ gaucheries ” 
which offend the somewhat sensitive nature of the 
profession, and by directing the uninitiated in 
studio etiquette to practise those amenities 
which may lead to a more cordial fraternisation 
of the atelier with the outer world. These ob- 
servations may be the more opportune as the 
days are close at hand on which a portion of the 
inquisitive art-public is permitted to enter the 
mysterious painting-room, wherein it is to be 
hoped that it will never hereafter forget that it 
has been invited to the “ private view” of certain 
works previously to their being exhibited, and not 
to launch into general topics of conversation, nor 
to pry into nooks and corners uninvited. 

The public often offends against good taste and 
good manners, in the studio of, in entertaining, 
and criticising, the artist. First, then, of its want 
of politeness in the painting-room. It is, per- 
haps, scarcely necessary to premise that it is not 
complimentary to the artist if gentlemen wear 
their hats or if ladies remain veiled during their 
inspection of works of art, however rough and of 
workshop appearance the artist’s study may hap- 
pen to be, for the amount of skill required to 
produce a very inferior picture is such as 
to entitle it to very great respect; but it 
does not appear to be so generally known 
that pointing with the foot to a lower 
portion of a picture is discourteous, nor that 
touching a picture with the finger or glove is not 
only irritating to its producer, but often positively 
injurious to the picture; nor that it is an imperti- 
nence to turn canvasses which have been purposely 
faced to the wall, or to pry into portfolios un- 
bidden. It is not considerate to the artist, when 
inspecting the pictures he has invited you to see, 
to describe in florid terms the merits and beauties 
of others you have just seen, before remarking 
upon or commending his own, for in this case he 
supposes them to be so eclipsed by those described 
that his own fail to produce any agreeable effect 
upon you. It is particularly offensive to remark, 
when you do commence your observations, that 
his style resembles that of some other painter, 
ancient or modern, or that his pictures have quali- 
ties which the art sect to which he belongs pro- 
fesses most studiously to avoid. But it is the 
very poignancy of torture, if, superadded to these 
inflictions, you inquire if the picture be sold. 
The frequenter of the studio should never ask the 
price of a picture unless he be a known purchaser, 
for he may rest assured that if the picture is sold, 
the artist will not forget to inform him of the 
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fact ; and if it isnot, that the artist is too painfully 
conscious of the circumstance to desire to repeat 
the same. If you know nothing about the prin- 
ciples of art, praise those portions which you 
honestly feel are well done. The most grateful 
praise which an artist can receive is a recognition 
of those qualities in his works of which former 
efforts have been accounted deficient ; but this re- 
quires considerable knowledge of art and artists. 
Fault-finding, unless the finder is able to suggest 
a remedy, is useless; but if fault must be found, 
pick out those, if you have the capacity, of which 
the artist is not aware ; for the most offensive form 
of fault-finding in the studio, as in other phases of 
life, is to point out those of which men are per- 
fectly conscious. 

When the artist is thoroughly absorbed in some 
favourite work he dreads being disturbed. His 
whole vital energies stream, as it were, to his 
work, Any sudden intrusion checks this current, 
ruffles his temper, and perhaps spoils his day’s 
work. It therefore exhibits a good feeling and 
politeness, which the artist will thoroughly appre- 
ciate, if, in calling upon him, you show yourself 
acquainted with this peculiarity, and hesitate to 
enter his study till you are thoroughly assured 
that so doing will not be an interruption: having 
the slightest suspicion to the contrary, good hu- 
mouredly defer broaching the subject of your call 
until some fitter moment. 

In the entertainment of artists, it is a common 
fault to address them in reference to their art; to 
ask them if they have been to such and such an 
exhibition ; and what they think of such and such 
pictures of their contemporaries? This is always 
annoying to artists of high feeling, who, 
however strong may be their rivalries and parti- 
zanship, are reluctant to disclose them before 
non-professionals. As there is no class of men 
better informed on general subjects, there is no 
excuse for this frequent piece of ill-manners. If 
the artist’s attention is called to his profession in 
mixed company, 1t should be for some information, 
or for his judgment in respect to some general 
art question of theday. The grossest form of ill- 
manners towards the artist is to engage with him 
in some argument on the principles of art with a 
manifest consciousness of equality, forgetful of all 
that deference which would be paid to the mem- 
bers of any other profession in conversing with them 
upon those topics which have been their life’s 
study. Artists are perhaps themselves to blame 
for very much of this, as it was formerly of very 
common occurrence, when two or three were 
gathered together in the same company, to fall 
to upon art, and carry sharp and flaming tongues 
into their own camp, to the confusion of the entire 
host, and of a deeper respect which otherwise 
might have been won for the profession. 

The third class of bad taste and ill-manners 
manifests itself in printed criticism. It too 
frequently happens that the men who are inducted 
into the office of art critics, from their facile use 
of the pen, “cram” for this particular calling 
without having any real taste for or deep study 
of the subject. They take up art for a season or 
two, make and mar reputations, and then drop the 
subject, perhaps for ever. An exhibition of pic- 
tures presents to these worthies a herd of compe- 
titors, some of whom are to be decorated, many 
maimed, and more slaughtered. They, for the 
most part, know nothing of the antecedent works 
of the painters they criticise, or of their aspira- 
tions or aims. All pictures are huddled together 
in their minds, to be commented upon on one plan, 
to be judged of as they exhibit success or failure 
in the imitation of objects. The historical painter 
and the painter of still life are tried by the same 
standard. This sort of critic will cruelly refer to 
some veteran painter as incapacitated from age, 
and anatomize every sign of failing powers in his 
works. He compares with and disparages one 
contemporary reputation to exalt another, or 
deduces the style of a picture from the personal 
peculiarities and weaknesses of the painter, which 
he describes with evident relish. It is not gra- 
cious to assume, as is often done, that the tenden- 
cies of the style and the faults of a picture were 
seen in the same light, to be heinous offences, by 
the painter as well as the critic. The artist, asa 
rule, either tries to do what he believes to be 
right, or the best that he is able. If he err, it 
18 not with the spirit to awaken or defy the malig- 
nity of critics. Another form of offensive criti- 
cism is to pronounce the style of art of this or 
that work “ not wanted,” when it does not fall in 
with the popular and limited taste for familiar 
subjects ;—to decide that historical and imagina- 
tive art ought not to be, because it never hitherto 
has been wanted in this country. Imagine the 
comfort which the remorseless critic carries to the 





heart of the painter who has been devoting his 
life to high art, when, prompted by the cverbear- 





| of his own countrymen, but speaks and writes 
| lightly of all foreign art, making use of this 


ing voice of the low-art devotees, he declares that | tone of depreciation of foreigners as a foil or back- 
historical paintings are not and should not be} ground to throw out some flagrant, fulsome lauda- 


required. Neither does the critic confine his pre- 
judices and ill-manners to his reviews of the works 





tion of his English favourites. 
W. Cave THomas. 











GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM IN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Let ABC be an equilateral arch, and the spring- 
ing, AB, divided into three equal portions, AL, 
EF, FB. 

Take EX and FY, each equal to AB, and with 
centres X and Y draw the ares EH and FG. 

It is required to find the centre of the circle 
which shall touch the four arcs AC, BC, EH, and 
FG. 

Of course, this centre must be on the centre- 
line CD. Take EK, equal to one-sixth of EA, 
and, with centre B and radius BK, draw an are, 
cutting the perpendicular CD in O, then O is the 
required centre; and by drawing the radius 
AON, we get ON, the radius of the circle required. 

I inclose a demonstration of the above problem, 
but before publishing it I should like some of your 
student readers to attempt a solution, 1s it re- 
quires a very moderate knowledge of geoxnetry. 

E. Wynpuam Tarn, M.A, 








RAILWAY SCHEMES FOR THE METRO- 
POLIS AND SUBURBS. 


CotonEL YOLLAND, R.E., at the request of the 
Board of Trade, has just issued his report on the 
railway schemes of the present session proposed 
for the metropolis and its suburbs. After referring 
to the report of 1846, he describes the present 
condition of things, and the various schemes now 
before Parliament. The report goes on to say 
(and this is the gist of it), that in many instances 
the schemes brought before Parliament were pre- 
pared in a very hurried manner; and as regarded 
the metropolis lying north of the Thames espe- 
cially, the plans did not generally show the posi- 
tion of the sewers, nor give any information re- 
specting the drainage, which was so important in 
examining the merits of any scheme, or in judging 
of its feasibility. The construction of many new 
lines of railway in so limited an area as that of 
the metropolis by a considerable number of inde- 
pendent companies would probably fail to afford 
the public all the advantages which would result 
from the construction of thoroughly considered 
schemes in the hands of a limited number of com- 
panies—the fewer the better,—with prcper faci- 
lities to each other for the interchange of traffic 
at the various junctions. This interchange would 
not be possible if the termini of any two lines placed 
in close proximity to each other were in one case on a 
viaduct and in another in a subway or tunnel, or on 
such different heights above the same datum plane 
that a junction could not be effected between them. 
A large number of the schemes affecting the metro- 
polis had already fallen through, from failing to 
pass the standing orders, or been rejected or with- 
drawn. Possibly some of the best schemes might 
thus be shut out from view; and he thought it 
seemed well deserving of consideration whether 
the true interests of the public and those of the 
railway companies would not be best consulted by 
postponing the consideration of all railway schemes 
which proposed to establish new lines, entering, 
approaching within narrow limits of, or passing 
across the metropolis proper, until a future ses- 
sion, when all the schemes to be then brought 
forward might be considered together, and those 
of them sanctioned which should appear to best 
meet the public requirements. 

The public have already arrived at that opinion, 
and we hope it will be acted on. Mischief enough 
has been done by bit-by-bit legislation. The 
report, it will be seen, contains little that we have 
not already said. 





a 


Touching the Ludgate Station and Junction 
Railway, the report says the bridge over Ludgate- 
hill is 40 feet span and 10 feet in height.* The 
line descends from Ludgate-hill to Skinner-street 
by a steep incline of 1 in 40. No open space is 
interfered with, except a small portion of Smith- 
field. Provision should probably be made, says 
Colonel Yolland, for a bridge of such dimensions 
as would provide for any future widening of the 
main thoroughfare along Ludgate-hill; and the 
nature of the bridge, in an architectural point of 
view, should be subject to the approval of some 
public Board. 

We must reiterate our own opinion that the 
bridge should not be permitted there at all. 
Fortunately the House have it in their power to 
prevent it. A memorial has been presented to the 
Court of Common Council, begging them to take 
such steps as they may consider most advisable to 
prevent the construction of it. The powers 
granted by Act of Parliament to the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company for works 
northward of Earl-street, Blackfriars, expire in 
August next, and a Bill is now before Parliament 
to extend the time, and to transfer these powers 
to the Ludgate Station and Junction Railway 
Company. The memorialists therefore think an 
opportunity is thus afforded of making arrange- 
ments with the new company to carry out the 
proposed railway without constructing the ob- 
noxious viaduct. It is to be hoped every effort 
will be used to prevent the threatened nuisance. 








THE BANE AND THE ANTIDOTE. 


Amip the host of varied opinions which are 
expressed by men who have studied the important 
question of punishments, the public is fairly be- 
wildered, It is, however, clear that the present 
management of convicts is faulty, and does not 
act as a check to crime in the case of hardened 
criminals, 

The opinions of men like Sir Joshua Jebb, Mr. 
Hill of Birmingham, and others who have written 
on the subject, deserve the most careful considera- 
tion; and however much these authorities may differ 
as regards the means of punishment, all agree 
on the point that prevention is better than any 
means of cure at present at our disposal. The 
Bishop of London spoke very impressively cn this 
point at the opening of the new Islington Ragged 
School and Refuge. 

In connexion with both great and smaller evils, 
it is a valuable aid towards improvement to have 
exact particulars of their nature and extent. Un- 
luckily as regards our criminal statistics, we seem 
to be in a vague and uncertain condition. On this 
point Mr. John Frederick Stanford, a justice of 
the peace for Middlesex, who seems to have be- 
stowed much care on this matter, says, “There 
is still great difficulty in obtaining data on crime 
and criminals. The judicial returns are, instead 
of being prepared under one system for the United 
Kingdom, only for England and Wales ; those for 
Ireland and Scotland being very meagre, and 
differently tabulated. The English judicial sta- 
tistics, though of late years (the last five) much 
improved on the old system, are still very deficient ; 
for the list of the dangerous classes at large 
known to the police throughout England and 
Wales, or of persons following crime habitually, 
is so evidently incorrect that I felt it a duty to 








* The secretary of the company says 18 feet, 
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make a representation to the Home Office on the 
subject, as it is upon this return that Sir Joshua 
Jebb materially grounds his defence of ‘ the penal 
servitude and ticket-of-leave system.’” According 
to the report referred to, there were in 1859, 
135,763 known depredators at large; in 1860, 
131,024; in 1861, 123,045. 

“This return,” says Mr. Stanford, ‘“ would lead 
us to conclude that crime is steadily decreasing 
each year, there being a diminution of more than 
12,000 of the criminal class in the short period of 
two years, or a decrease in the number of known 
depredators at large of nearly ten per cent. in 
the two years. ‘There is scarcely any reliance 
whatever to be placed on these returns. It is 
self-evident, that while from 135,000 to 140,000 
convicted criminals of one kind or another are 
annually discharged from our gaols and prisons, 
the number of known depredators at large, 7.e., 
of persons following crime as a trade, cannot de- 
crease or even remain stationary, but clearly must 
be augmented—and very largely so—unless you 
assume that every one of those 140,000 discharged 
convicts follows, after his discharge, an honest 
life; a supposition in which Sir J. Jebb does not 
himself indulge, for he gives a proportion of 1,000 
out of 1,400 who have not returned to crime, 
leaving more than a fourth as falling back into 
the class of known depredators at large, or rather 
of those who ought to be known by the police 
under that head. Now if the same per-centage 
applies to the discharged prisoners from county 
and borough gaols as from the convict prisons, we 
should have to take, instead of 400 out of the 
1,400 for the year 1861, as the proportion added 
to the existing known depredators by a single 
year’s discharge, 4-10ths of 131,869, or 52,744, 
This is, of course, also an evidently erroneous cal- 
culation; for if the above proportion of the dis- 
charged criminals returned to crime, the re-com- 
mittals would show a much higher average, and 
the number of depredators at large would soon 
swell to gigantic and fearful numbers. The fact 
is,” continues Mr. Stanford, “the judicial statis- 
tics fail here altogether.” This is a serious mat- 
ter, which is well worthy of inquiry. It is, more- 
over, stated that in one year—the year 1861— 
479,723 crimes and offences were committed in 
the United Kingdom, out of which followed 
308,115 convictions.* These figures indicate an 
immense amount of evil, against which it is neces- 
sary to contend. In order to show more clearly 
the extent of the cost of our pauper and criminal 
population, we give the following numbers as they 
have been marked out by Mr. Stanford. The 
population of the United Kingdom in 1861 was 
29,036,508, and the number of paupers relieved 
in 1861 was 945,269, at a cost of 5,778,9437. for 
England and Wales; 164,000 paupers, Ireland, 
at a cost of 584,348/.; and the number for Scot- 
land, 97,000, at a cost of 618,0007. The numbers 
and cost, according to these figures, would be as 
under :— 








Paupers. Cost. 
945,269 England and Wales ...... 5,778,943 
ee eer 584,348 
C7000 BOOURNG 00 cs ccccvcccecce 618,000 

1,206,269 6,980,291 


In England and Wales, in 1861, there were com- 
mitted 50,809, indictable offences: persons appre- 
hended numbered 27,174; persons tried, 18,326; 
persons convicted, 13,879; offences determined 
summarily, 394,717 ; convictions, 263,200. The 
number of charges and convictions in Ireland and 
Scotland being the grand total of crimes in Great 
Britain to the immense numbers above given ; 
viz., crimes and offences, 479,723; convictions, 
308,115. 

In England and Wales—1861—there were 
10,876 convicts in prison; 8,753 convicts dis- 
charged ; 1,645 convicts discharged on tickets-of- 
leave; 1,350 convicts discharged, expirees; 610 
convicts discharged, sent to W. Australia [we 
should like to have particular account of these]; 
147,971 prisoners in county and borough gaols ; 
130,571 prisoners discharged ; 5,414 prisoners in 
reformatories, schools of industry, &ec.; 1,298 
prisoners in reformatories, schools of industry, 
&e., discharged ; 28,649 prisoners in confinement ; 
and 123,000 known depredators at large (accord- 
ing to the Home Office statistics). 

In 1861, for the suppression of crime there was 
an army of 20,760 police; and the cost of the 
police alone, in this year, was 1,579,200/.; and of 
gaols, prisons, prosecutions, &c., 2,768,500/. : alto- 
gether, 4,347,700/, for the suppression of crime ; 
and this, added to the cost of pauperism, would 
amount to 11,327,9917. 





* It should be noted that these figures include com- 


mittals for debt, drunkenness, and various trifling 
offences. 





When we think of this enormous outlay for one 
year, only for pauperism and crime, and that as 
regards the latter (if we may except the indus- 
trial and reformatory schools to which the younger 
class of offenders are sent), how little actual 
permanent good has been done, we look with 
anxiety to means for the prevention of crime 
which are far less expensive, and more sure 
in their good effect than those to which we 
have referred. Amongst those which in many 
instances need it, there are no institutions more 
worthy of support than those into which so many 
poor children are gathered from the streets, and 
the Homes where forlorn boys, on the verge 
of vice and crime, are sheltered and put in the 
way of earning an honest livelihood ; and our object 
in directing attention to the cost of pauperism 
and crime is to induce the comparison of this 
with the far cheaper and more satisfactory in- 
stitutions which are working, to a considerable 
extent, in the prevention of crime. We fear that 
during the present session of Parliament an 
attempt will be made to withdraw the very small 
grant which is made by the Government in aid of 
some of those Homes and schools, and on which, in 
several instances, the continued existence of the 
national and some other schools depends. Our 
public expenditure has grown to such a vast ex- 
tent, that naturally a general wish has been 
expressed for its reduction, and there will in the 
House of Commons be much scraping and paring 
at comparatively small items, while larger ones 
will be likely to escape without attention; but in 
all attempts at saving, it should be carefully con- 
sidered—if the grants for assisting destitute 
children and those establishments for the advance- 
ment of general national education, and the in- 
creased progress of artistic taste, be not money 
well invested and which will eventually return a 
rare amount of interest. 

The good results of Ragged Schools and Indus- 
trial Homes, which are branch establishments con- 
nected with them, have been proved beyond a 
doubt, and we feel certain that a large extension 
of the system in the metropolis and other chief 
towns would check a great amount of crime. 

The good effect of these institutions is evident 
to all who will take the trouble to look. Go to 
those dens to which we have often referred, 
where vice is bred, and then pass into one of the 
schools that, amid struggles and difficulties, 
have been opened in the midst. Go, for example, 
through some of those courts to the south 
of the Clerkenwell Sessions House, and after 
seeing the state of the children in their homes and 
gutters, which cannot be described, pass into 
Lamb-and-Flag Court, to the well-known Ragged 
School there, recently rebuilt, and within the 
walls of which all is order and peace. In 
the large school-room under the care of the 
master, Mr. Sayer, we found more than 100 boys 
in attendance, and it is satisfactory to learn that 
the numbers are greatly increasing. The master, 
who seems to be devoted to his business, tells us 
that many of the boys who are here so decent- 
looking and well-conducted, obtain their living in 
part or entirely in the streets, by selling water- 
cress, radishes, lettuces, and fruit, according to 
the season, and are thus deprived of the benefit of 
proper instruction, excepting at broken intervals. 
There are other causes and difficulties which pre- 
vent regular attendance; still much good has 
been effected. There is an idea held by some that 
in such schools as this the children receive a degree 
of education beyond that required by their station, 
and that a class of children attend here for whom 
such schools were never intended. These fears 
are groundless. The children are of the lowest 
class. In the greatest poverty, often hunger,— 
it is an extraordinary sight to witness the 
anxiety of many to learn, and the ready answers 
which they give to questions. Many boys come 
to school without having food to eat, and often, 
to satisfy the cravings of hunger, they are fed 
with bread and treacle, for which they are very 
thankful. Many instances might be related of 
the kindly nature of those boys who are of the 
class of City Arabs. On one occasion the master 
sent for half-a-quartern loaf and some treacle to 
feed three boys. In the afternoon Mr. Sayer 
asked them if they would finish the food before 
they went home. “ No, thank you, teacher, we will 
save it till to-morrow,” was the reply, although 
neither of them, the master believed, had the 
prospect of anything to eat till he came to school 
next morning. 

Above are tlie girls’ school and infant school ; 
the former managed by Miss Morris, and the 
latter attended to by Miss Ryder. We are tempted 
to go into detail in connexion with these excellent 
schools, but forbear. Still we would say that no 





lesson could possibly be more valuable to those 
members of the legislature and other persons of 
influence who reason from theories than a visit 
to such a neighbourhood as this, and then to 
the schools. ‘ Look on this picture and on that.” 
See the evident advantage of the schools, and 
compare the small cost of this and other kinds of 
teaching with that of crime. 








VENTILATION AT THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening (the 20th inst.), at the House in 
Conduit-street. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Blashill, the president. 

The following gentlemen were, on ballot, elected 
members of the Association :—Mr. J. H. Birch, 
Haleford-street, Islington ; Mr. Frederick Judge, 
Grafton-street, Somers Town; Mr. William Cooper, 
jun., Bickley, Kent; and Mr. B. Wilkinson, of 17, 
Store-street, Bedford-square. 

The President announced that the first meeting 
of the class for voluntary architectural examina- 
tion had been held on the previous Tuesday, and 
that more than twenty gentlemen were present. 
This, in his opinion, was a very encouraging com- 
mencement, and he hoped that so good an attend- 
ance would be maintained. 

The Hon. Secretary read a communication 
which had been received from Mr. T. R. Smith, 
accompanied by specimens of Chadwick’s patent 
Archimedian Ventilator and Smoke Conductor. 
The invention consisted of lifting-vanes, acting 
as a screw, suspended within a circular tube or 
shaft upon an imperishable substance, moving 
without noise, and surrounded by a diagonally- 
formed wind-vane, hung so as to rotate by the 
slightest action of the air. They were constructed 
for chimneys, from 10 to 13 inches in diameter, 
and for buildings from 14 to 30 inches. 

The President observed that, at the meeting 
before the last, a discussion had taken place on 
the subject of ventilation, and that as it was felt 
that it had not been exhausted, it was proposed to 
resume the debate that evening: Mr. Harris, 
who had promised a paper on Gothic Woodwork, 
had not been able to furnish it. 

Mr. Atkins then called attention to the great 
desirability of architects, engineers, and others 
making themselves acquainted with the elementary 
laws and first principles which governed the air 
and its component parts, and without which all 
theories and mechanical details were, in his 
opinion, useless. He suggested the foundation of 
a college, to be built upon true principles of con- 
struction; and explained, by means of a drawing, 
the manner in which he proposed that the build- 
ing should be supplied with air. He also exhi- 
bited the drawing of a chimney, or shaft, “from 
1,000 to 1,500 feet high,” which he said would be 
a magnificent method of furnishing an inex- 
haustible supply of pure air to a crowded city like 
London! When asked how he proposed to get 
the foundation for such a structure, and when re- 
minded that the highest factory chimney in 
England was only 400 feet, Mr. Atkins said it 
could be easily done in iron if not in brick. 

Mr. Fowler observed that it was matter of 
regret that the discussion on the subject of venti- 
lation in the Royal Institute of British Architects 
had led to no practical result. In his opinion 
the questions raised by Mr. Atkins were alto- 
gether of too theoretical a character for a practi- 
cal age like that in which we had the privilege to 
live. On the last evening of meeting the ques- 
tion had been put as to whether the stove in- 
vented by Mr. Batty was such as they as architects 
could recommend. It seemed to him that the 
theory of combustion, as laid down by Mr. Batty, 
was, in the main, correct. By his principle the 
air for combustion was brought in at the back of 
the grate. In existing houses the supply could 
be brought by a pipe carried behind the skirting- 
board, while another division would convey it into 
a box at the back of the flue. He had tried the 
principle, not only in large hotels containing hun- 
dreds of rooms, but in small dwellings for the 
poor, and it had given the utmost satisfaction. 

Mr. Pierce, of Jermyn-street, took issue with 
Mr. Fowler as to the merits of the system alluded 
to, which he contended was false in principle ab 
initio, and at variance with the known and ad- 
mitted truths of science. He contended that the 
only true principle of ventilation was realized in 
the fresh-air fire-lump stove-grates which he him- 
self had adopted after a protracted series of ex- 
periments before the Board of Health. The grate 
of Mr. Batty was in facta furnace, and not a stove, 
adapted to ordinary use. By his (Mr. Pierce’s) 
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principle he kept the air always changing, so that 
no impure air could possibly be breathed in the 
room. It was important that every fresh-air 
grate should have a separate air-shaft brought 
directly from the external source, and having no 
communication with other shafts. The air being 
thus brought to the back or side of the chimney, 
for which the grate is intended, and below the 
back hearth of the chimney-piece, it would be dis- 
charged into the warm chamber at the back of 
the grate. The effect of building good solid work 
close up to the projecting ribs of fire-lump would 
be that the fresh air entering at the back of the 
grate would rise and be stopped by the first de- 
taining rib of clay. Passing round this rib. it 
would enter the second chamber and be detained 
by the rib above, and thus traversing in a ser- 
pentine form the various ribs of hot clay the air 
would be quite warm as it reached the top of the 
chamber. The air which entered the room would 
thus be slightly warmed, and it would keep con- 
stantly traversing the apartment and always pure. 

Mr. Langstaff then explained Mr. Boyd’s pro- 
cess of ventilating houses by a series of divided 
flues, and also explained the properties of Mr. 
Boyd’s stove, which admitted the air by an ex- 
terior opening, and subsequently warmed it ina 
chamber behind the stove, bringing it into the 
room through an ornamental valve carried along 
the front of the stove over the arched opening, 
and which could be opened or closed at plea- 
sure. 

Mr. Pierce, in somewhat excited language, de- 
clared that this invention was pirated from him. 
He was called to order by the chairman. 

Mr. R. P. Spiers explained a mode of ventila- 
tion which, he said, had been found to answer. It 
consisted of an aperture over the chandelier, com- 
municating with a flue carried into an old chimney, 
in which, at some elevation, a gas-burner was 
turned on when necessary. The air was admitted 
to the room from the staircase, through an open- 
ing over the door, into the wall, and the latter 
was warmed with a gas stove. 

Mr. Adams pointed out the defects which in his 
opinion existed in all the modern systems of ven- 
tilation. With regard to Mr. Batty’s plan, of which 
Mr. Fowler had spoken, it seemed to him that it 
could not be introduced into existing buildings 
without violating the Building Act, and that no 
district-surveyor would allow it. 

Mr. Fowler said he had put up several, and in 
no case had a district-surveyor objected. 

After some further observations from one or two 
speakers, the President, in closing the debate, 
observed that the Association was indebted to the 
gentlemen who had attended to explain their in- 
ventions, 
~ The illustrations for the next class of design will 
consist of “ Chalice, Flagons, and Paten.” In con- 
sequence of Good Friday falling on the 3rd of 
April there will not be any meeting that evening ; 
but on the following Friday evening the class of 
design will meet (subject, “ Market Buildings for 
a small Town”); and on the 17th proximo the 
annual conversazione will be held, when the prizes 
offered by Mr. Tite, M.P., and others, will be 
awarded, 








THE “HALLES CENTRALES,” PARIS. 


THE works of the new pavilion of the Halles 
Centrales, undertaken immediately after the 
demolition of the Marché des Prouvaires, suffered, 
during the time of the excavations, a considerable 
drawback from the presence of subterranean 
springs, which it was necessary to stanch: now, 
these difficulties having been overcome, the foun- 
dations have been raised on a solid bed of con- 
crete, for the outer walls of the cellars, and the 
walls carried up as high as the ground-floor. The 
surrounding wall of these cellars is provided with 
six flights of stairs, two on each of the three 
faces : as to the fourth side of the quadrilateral, it 
consists of galleries formed under the transept 
which separates the new pavilion from that of the 
“ boucherie.” 

These underground portions of the Halles con- 
stitute not the least interesting part of the esta- 
blishment : each of the cellars, equal in extent to 
the market above it, is divided into compart- 
ments by iron treillage, on which are placed num- 
bers corresponding with the stalls under which 
they are situate. Of these cells, called cabines, 
all thoroughly ventilated, there are no less than 
1,200 for the six eastern pavilions. Under some 
of these pavilions they are devoted to a special 
purpose: one is an abattoir for poultry: another 
contains all appliances for washing and preparing 
butter : farther on is a reservoir of fresh running 
water for the preservation of fresh-water fish : 


opposite there is a cellar for the inspection of 
eggs, which takes place every morning by the aid 
of artificial light: in fact, the whole of these 
depositories merit the attention of the observer. 

These cellars of the Halles have been carried 
out with the prevision of the establishment of a 
railway which at some future pericd will place 
them in communication with the “Ceinture” 
railway, by means of the great subterranean 
thoroughfare of the Boulevard de Sebastopol: 
three lines of way; two for arrival and one for re- 
turning, will communicate directly with the 
terminus of the “ Est.” 

The eastern body of the Halles Centrales, com- 
posed of six pavilions, was commenced in 1854 
and terminated in 1857: that of the West, 
although only consisting of four pavilions, was 
less rapidly executed; for, since the first pavilion 
of this second group has been commenced, almost 





as long a period has elapsed as was necessary for 
the completion of the six of the opposite group. 
Moreover, this western pavilion is not even yet 
completed: in fact, only one-half of it is occupied. 





BIRKDALE DRAINAGE. 

THu works connected with the construction of 
a main outlet drain at Birkdale, near Southport, 
have just been brought to a completion. 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced in 
draining this locality ; two previous schemes having 
been carried out which have failed entirely ; prin- 
cipally (as is stated) from want of judgment in the 
selection of the site of the outfall, and the system 
of construction being ill adapted to sandy soil, in 
places 15 and 20 feet deep. The present outfall 
drain is situate about the centre of Birkdale, 
and carried in a direct line from Weld-road to a 
point below high-water mark. The foundation 
of the drain is formed of invert blocks laid upon 
a bed of puddle 6 inches thick, to keep out the 
running sand, and having a 3-inch socket around 
the bottom and sides, connecting them in a con- 
tinuous substructure. The work has been kept 
free from water by drainage through the cells of 
the blocks into a sand-pit 4 feet below the bottom 
of the drain, kept constantly pumped out; the 
water during the time of working never rising 
higher than the bottom of the invert block. By 
the adoption of this plan the contractor has been 
enabled to get the whole of the brickwork in per- 
fectly dry. 

From the end of the brick sewer cast-iron pipes 
are laid, discharging on to an apron constructed 
with a kerb of sheet piling driven into the beach, 
filled in with concrete, and paved with 6-inch 
setts, laid herring-bone fashion. 

The contractors for the work sre Messrs. J. & G. 
Boyson ; the iron pipes being supplied by Messrs. 
J. & J. Cliff, of Bradford; and the invert blocks 
by Messrs. J. Cliff & Sons, Wortley, near Leeds. 
The whole has been carried oué under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Alfred Taylor, C.E., of Liver- 
pool. 





CRINOLINE AND COMBUSTIBLE 
DRESSES. 


A GUERNSEY correspondent, “ H. D. M.,” ad- 
dressing us on this subject, on the ground that 
“the Builder has often, in various ways, been the 
means of greatly benefiting England; and that 
only lately the adulteration of oil was in part sup- 
pressed through the exposure of its frauds in our 
columns,” asks us if nothing further can be done 
to put an end to the fearful sacrifices of life 
arising from the often unsightly as well as most 
perilous distension of women’s inflammable dresses 
by crinoline. 

In respect to “ English Suttee,” as it has been 
significantly called,—only it is not widows alone 
who sacrifice themselves, nor is it to a deceased 
husband’s manes, but to a senseless variety of 
fashion, after which they flock like sheep, what- 
ever ditch or pit of destruction it may lead them 
into,—all we can say is, that not only the Builder, 
but many other members of the press have done 
their best, over and over again, to mitigate at 
least, if not to put an end to it, so far as the sub- 
stitution of uninflammable for inflammable mate- 
rials on the “funeral pile” are concerned; but 
hitherto apparently without the least avail. Her 
Majesty referred the matter to eminent chemical 
authority; and the result was that several me- 
thods of rendering combustible dresses at least 
uninflammable though not incombustible were 
pointed out; but it would appear that neither 
laundresses, manufacturers, nor ladies themselves, 
have taken much advantage of the results of her 











Majesty’s thoughtfalness and good feeling in this 


matter; and that dresses are worn just as inflam- 
mable as ever; and not a week, scarcely a day or 
two, indeed, passes without a record of some new 
case of burning to death from the use of crinoline 
with inflammable dresses. 

We would suggest to the weekly press an ad- 
dendum to their lists of births, marriages, and 
deaths, under the head of “ Deaths from Crino- 
line,” in which a cumulative record of all such 
cases might be briefly given; only we fear that 
at the end of each year the accumulations would 
be far too great for longer continuance or further 
publication. 

The chief difficulty in rendering muslins and 
cottons uninflammable, we presume, is that they 
must be frequently washed; and even though 
manufacturers were to render them uninflammable 
at the outset, washing would, in all probability, 
remove that which rendered them uninflammable. 
Could some process uninjurious to the material be 
discovered which washing would not counteract 
or undo, the difficulty might thus be obviated ; but 
there is not much hope of this, we fear, with such 
materials to work upon. Ladies ought to dis- 
pense with muslins and cottons as long as their 
crinolinian mania lasts; but what they should do 
is not exactly what they wild dv. 

The process for rendering ladies’ dresses unin- 
flammable, the result of which is exhibited by 
Professor Pepper at the Polytechnic, and to which 
we have already drawn attention, appears to be 
one of the most effectual yet tried ; and it is to be 
hoped the ladies who witness the exhibition, at all 
events, will benefit by it. 








TO CALCULATE STRENGTH OF WROUGHT 
IRON GIRDERS. 


Ovr correspondent, Mr. Robinson (p. 192), ap- 
pears to have quoted Fairbairn in a hurry, and so 
fell into a mistake. The formula runs :—Multiply 
the area of the bottom flange, the depth of 
the web, and constant, 75 or 80, as the case 
may be, and divide by the meres inches 
between the supports. Or:—W = = 7 : 


W, is the breaking weight in tons; a, area of 
bottom flange; d, depth of girder; c, constant= 
75, for plate girders, or 80 for box girders; /, 
length. All dimensions in inches, The sectional 
area of the top flange should be to that of the 
bottom flange, as 12 to 11. 


» where 











PREVENTION OF FRAUD ON BANKS. 


Some time ago, a fraud was perpetrated upon 
the British Linen Company’s Bank, Glasgow, by 
altering the value of a letter of credit from 22/. 
to 721. Mr. Robert Climie, C.E., suggests to us a 
plan to prevent this: it is on the same principle 
as perforating the paper used for postage and 
receipt stamps. The banks, by using small punch- 
ing machines, could mark in perforated figures the 
amount of the cheques and orders: the figures 
marked in ink and the perforated figures always 
agreeing. The simplicity of the invention should 
recommend it. 





THE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE, 


Tus institution dates from the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and has experienced vicissitudes. Now, 
however, a new building isto be erected. The de- 
signs are by Messrs. Johnston Hogg & Son, of that 
town. ‘The building will be erected on ground to 
the west of the almshouses of the Virgin Mary 
Hospital. It will form a rectangle, 134 feet 
9 inches by 122 feet, and include the residences of 
the principal or head-master, and his assistants, 
besides accommodation for a certain number of re- 
sident pupils. There are six school-rooms, all on 
the ground-floor, occupying two whole sides of the 
building. Three of the school-rooms, by a removal 
of the partitions, can be thrown into one, when it 
is desirable to have all the pupils together, as at 
the annual examination. The three largest school- 
rooms will be 38 feet 6 inches by 25 feet; the 
other three not quite so large. The boys’ refec- 
tory will be 27 feet 9 inches by 20 feet. The sleep- 
ing apartments form the upper story. There isa 
vacant space in the centre, suitable for a play- 
ground, with conveniences adjoining, and a covered 
corridor traverses the building, and communicates 
with all the apartments on the ground-floor. The 
new building will accommodate 500 boys. It is 
proposed to lay the foundation-stone in the month 
of August. A more appropriate event could not 
signalise the second meeting of the British Asso- 





ciation in Newcastle. 
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“EMIGRATION INTELLIGENCE 
SOCIETIES.” 


Mr. Barve ALMAcK suggests in a published 
paper (Dorrell & Son, Charing-cross) the establish- 
ment of societies under this title, to collect and 
afford reliable information with respect to emigra- 
tion. It is a good idea. 


**If,”? says Mr. Almack, ‘‘a great ‘ Emigration Intelli- 
gence Society’ were thus established in each county of 
England, one of the first results would be the general 
knowledge of the fact that (instead of there being merely 
the limited acreage of England, for which the tenant- 
farmers of England arecompeting with each other, to the 
great injury of theirown class and of the public, without 
any permanent benefit to landlords as a class) there are 
thousands and ten-thousands of ‘land estates ’ in each of 
several different colonies, to be purchased at mere 
nominal prices ; and that in those colonies large families 
havé decided advantages over small ones. As such new 
estates or farms in the colonies would be their own free- 
holds, there would be no difficulties in arranging with 
others as to their ‘modes of cropping,’ &c. They would 
have to bear in mind that, if they improved their new 
farms, they or their own families would enjoy such im- 
provements ; and if they injured the land, they or their 
own families would as certainly suffer the loss or damage 
thus caused. Thus the equitable covenants so necessary 
for tenants in England would be unnecessary for them as 
yeomen or owners of the land they cultivated in the 
colonies.”’ 


We quite agree with Mr. Almack in believing 
that with really good arrangements and good 
agreements between landlords and tenants, Eng- 
land might (with the present knowledge of agri- 
culture possessed by many of the best tenants) 
produce at least half as much more, in corn and 
stock, as England produces at present. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out any of the many 
beneficial effects which this great increase of agri- 
cultural produce would have on other classes of 
the population of England, but it may be as well 


to state that such increase would greatly exceed _ 


all the importations which have yet been received 
from foreign countries. We are inclined to think 
that the societies suggested might greatly pro- 
mote the general welfare of England and her 
colonies. 








BAD ACCOMMODATION FOR HUMBLE 
TRAVELLERS. 


Wiri reference to the very poorest class of way- 
farers enactments have been made for the safety of 
their health and for their general comfort. Unless 
the drainage be efficient, cleanliness attended to, 
and a sufficient amount of breathing space and 
accommodation provided for each poor traveller, 
no house is licensed for their reception. There are, 
however, a very large number of persons whose 
means are not great, and who, in these railway 
times, are driven from home by business and other 
occasions. These persons would not for a moment 
think of going amongst strange bedfellows in the 
common lodging-houses ; andit is to be regretted 
that in many large towns there is not to be found 
equal accommodation for them at four or five times 
the cost of those places. 

In most of the large towns there are modern 
hotels, which are fitted with every convenience 
after a fashion ; but the cost and arrangements of 
these establishments put them out of the thought 
of most second and third class travellers, to whom 
we are referring. In many of the old-fashioned 
towns, particularly in the north of England, 
there are inns which have now become of a 
second and even lower rate, which are execrable 
in their sanitary arrangements, but which, for 
miserable accommodation, charge what is really 
an exorbitant price. For instance, a traveller 
whose means compel him to be economical may, 
at the end of his railway journey, call at an inn 
whose glory seems to have declined, but whose 
somewhat snug exterior appearance induces him 
to think he may be able there to take his ease, 
without being charged more than he can 
conveniently pay. He finds, however, in the 
morning, that although the attendance has been 
of the worst, his bedroom most unwholesome, 
the hangings of the old-fashioned four-post bed- 
stead and the paper of the wall faded with time 
and mildew, the whole interior fittings falling 
into “the scar and yellow leaf,’—the bill next 
morning is :— 


s. d, 
BODDOL .avcidese0sneeeees 20 
ree ore 2 6 
REE Aonbaseksaeescens 22 
Attendance ..csccccccscce a 2 
7 6 


The writer had been more fortunate than some 
other travellers staying in this hostelry in the 
selection of a bedroom, and was asked to inspect 
the “dog-holes” in which some of the travellers 
who had come later had been placed. One of these 
opened from a passage in which there was no 


light except from a window at the further end. 


There was a dark narrow staircase, which led to 
this passage. In the bedrooms on the right-hand 
side, there were no fireplaces or means of venti- 
lation at the back, and the only opening in the 
front was a door with a small window which was 
lighted by the passage-window: on the opposite 
side were other bedrooms which, although small, 
were better circumstanced, for they had windows 
which looked into the street in front of the pre- 
mises ; although unfortunately, in most instances, 
the windows were not allowed to open properly. 
We made a sketch of the place, removing a parti- 
tion to show the inside of one of the rooms, and 








here it is, with a plan :— 
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The rooms are very small; and, without taking 
into account the impurities which usually exist in 
the parts surrounding buildings of this descrip- 
tion, it is very clear that travellers are worse off for 
accommodation in places like these than the poorest 
person is who seeks for shelter in the licensed 
common lodging-houses. In such situations as this, 
in buildings chiefly of wood, persons may be fearful 
of a sudden outbreak of fire. On mentioning this 
to an elderly lady who kept an inn in Lancashire, 
constructed somewhat in this way, she candidly 
confessed that she had been more than once in 
actual danger. ‘One night,” she said, “I slept 
in a room which had no window outward, but 
looked into a passage. When I awoke I smelt 
fire, and was nearly suffocated with smoke. 
With difficulty I came down-stairs, and found 
in the kitchen that two maidens had been left 
in front of a blazing fire, and by some chance 
one of them had fallen into it and was com- 
pletely in flames, The other was also partly on 
fire. As quickly as possible, I took the clothes 
off and pushed them up the chimney; and 
fortunately this was all the damage which was 
done.” We wondered at the slight manner 
in which the burning of a maiden was mentioned, 
and it was a relief to learn that in this district the 
wooden stands—which in other parts of England 
are called “horses ”’—used for airing or drying 
linen, are in Lancashire called “ maidens.” 

Believing that there is a very great necessity 
in many provincial towns for accommodation for 
second and third class travellers, we have taken 
some trouble, from time to time, to examine the 
rooms which are provided for their use. In some 
very large towns — Manchester, for instance ; 
and the same will be found to be the case in many 
other places—a stranger who requires to stop for 
a few days at limited expense might wander long 
before he met with a place suitable for his pur- 
pose. There are but few coffee-houses with suffi- 
cient bed accommodation; and in the centre of 
Manchester and in other towns you might go 
over long distances without seeing respectable 
places, with cards in the windows, labelled, 
‘*Furnished Lodgings to be let.” There are, 














however, publichouses—still called inns—in which 
a bedroom can be had for 1s. a night; but the 
arrangement of these establishments is most un- 
satisfactory. In one part of the ground-floor is 
a tap-room, into which rough people are admitted, 
who drink, sing, and quarrel until a late hour of 
the night,—often until early morning. There are 
other rooms in which better men assemble, and 
these parties are not silent; and from all, the 
fumes of tobacco ascend to the upper floors: for 
hours the basement part, and perhaps a large club- 
room above, are densely crowded with people, and 
there is no thought of ventilation below and but 
little provision for it above. In some of these 
places it is not unusual to make up upwards of 
fifteen beds each night: this would give a 
revenue, independently of other profit, of more 
than 270/. a year. 

In some instances, near railway stations, large 
houses have been taken, and, although unfit in their 
internal arrangements, have been extemporized 
into coffee-rooms, dining and sleeping places. In 
these every morsel of space, regardless of health, has 
been turned to account. Beds are placed in closets 
and small rooms barely sufficient for one person, 
divided by thin partitions into two or three sleep- 
ing apartments, in which there is scarcely room to 
move or breathe. These rooms, bad as they are, 
are eagerly sought for by persons coming by the 
late trains, or who may require to start early in 
the morning. The profits of some of these houses 
must be enormous. 

There is certainly need of interference in con- 
nexion with many of the establishments where 
second and third class travellers are forced to stop, 
and we see no reason why such places should not 
be inspected and made wholesome before they are 
let in this manner; or if this is not to be done, it 
is worth the consideration of speculative persons 
if it might be the means not only of doing good 
to others, but of benefiting themselves, to erect 
wholesome buildings near railway stations. They 
need not be costly, but should be neat and respect- 
able in their external appearance, thoroughly venti- 
lated, and comfortably fitted within, furnished with 
plenty of water and light, and where beds could 
be had at the rate of 1s. a night, and a good break- 
fast at a moderate price. There seems little doubt 
that if places of this description were opened and 
well managed, and their merits sufficiently known, 
they would be well appreciated by the classes of 
travellers for whose benefit we have put together 
these tap-room notes. 








THE NEW CHAPEL, ST. JOHN’S 
COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE new building which is about to supersede 
the present chapel of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and of which our illustration presents the 
approved design, by Mr. G. G. Scott, will be on 
an unusually important scale, both as regards 
dimensions and proportions generally; and this, 
with the advantage of an excellent site, will 
render the structure a noteworthy addition to the 
public edifices of the town. It will form the 
northern side of the quadrangle nearest the street, 
having its apsidal east end brought forward in 
that direction to within a suitable distance of the 
college boundary. At the west end it will com- 
municate through a spacious ante-chapel with the 
present venerable hall, which it is proposed to 
extend one bay, we believe, so as better to suit 
the conveniences of arrangement. Leading out 
from the ante-chapel, and close to the end of the 
hall is the entrance doorway seen in the view, 
with its shallow groined porch and crocketed 
gable. The plan of the chapel itself is a paral- 
lelogram, terminated by a polygonal apse, the 
total internal length being about 138 feet, and its 
breadth 34 feet. The several bays are divided 
externally by massive buttresses and pinnacles, 
enriched with niches and sculpture, while, within, 
the divisions are marked by groining shatts, which 
carry a ribbed and vaulted ceiling of oak, portions 
of which it is proposed additionally to enrich by 
means of inlay, &c. The side windows are of three 
lights each: those to the apse are of two; and a 
continuous arcade encircles the exterior below the 
window string, and also the whole of the interior 
of the apse. In the north wall two of the bays 
are pierced into arches, behind which is placed the 
organ chamber. The seats are all ranged longi- 
tudinally, those against the north and south walls 
being divided into stalls. Tenders for the erection 
of the building (which is a part only of the works 
contemplated at this college) have not as yet been 
received, but there is every probability of the 
undertaking being commenced forthwith, the pre- 
liminaries being very nearly completed. 
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MEDALS OF ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE 
OF SCOTLAND. 


THE council have awarded the following pre- 
miums for the drawings sent in competition :— 


I. Geometrical Drawings. 
1st. Medal.—Andrew Dewar, apprentice to Mr. Robert 
Paterson, architect, Edinburgh. , 
Honourable Mention—Thomas M‘Mahon, apprentice 
to Mr. John Lessels, architect, Edinburgh; Andrew 
Scobie, apprentice to Mr. Robert Hay, architect, Dun- 
fermline. 
II. Perspective Drawings. . 
Ist. Book.—Hip. John Blanc, apprentice to Mr. David 
Rhind, architect, Edinburgh. 


Ill. Drawings for Ecclesiastical Buildings. 

ist. Medal —James Rhind, apprentice to Messrs, A. & 
W. Reid, architects, Elgin. 

2nd. Book.—Edward F. C. Clarke, apprentice to Mr. 
David M‘Gibbon, architect, Edinburgh. 

IV. Original Design. 

ist. Medal.—Edward F. C. Clarke. 

2nd. Book.—William Dothie Dobson, apprentice to Mr. 
Patrick Wilson, architect, Edinburgh. 





PREMIUM FOR WOOD CARVING. 


THE prize (7/.) offered by the Society of Wood 
Carvers, Newman-street, London, for the most 
meritorious carving in wood contributed by any 
of its members to the Exhibition of Sculpture in 


the Conduit-street galleries, has been awarded to | 
the bas-relief described as “The Nymphs of | 


Immortality, attended by the Loves, crowning the 
bust of his late Royal Highness the Prince Con- 
sort.” The executant is George Bridge, in the 
employ of Messrs. Wright & Mansfield, cabinet- 
makers. The bas-relief was worked without any 
model, in the hours of the morning and evening, 
before and after workshop hours. The judges 
appointed by the Society were Mr. Bayliss, of 
Judd-street; Mr. Anstey, successor of Mr. John 
Thomas, sculptor ; and Mr. George Lock. 





THE DRAINAGE OF TOWNS. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


AT a meeting on February 17th, the discussion 
upon the two papers, “On the Drainage of 
Dundee,” by Mr. J. Fulton, and “On the Sewer- 
age of Newport, Monmouthshire,” by Mr. A. 
Williams, reported in our pages, occupied the 
whole of the evening. It was remarked that, 
although the author of the first paper had stated, 
that no ventilation whatever had been applied to 
the sewers in Dundee; yet, with apparent incon- 
sistency, he spoke of the gases of the sewers being 
prevented from escaping into the streets and 
houses by trapped gullies. It was urged that it 
was dangerous to lay down a system of sewers 
over an entire town, without in the first place 
providing, as part of the scheme, for the fullest 
and freest ventilation, particularly at the higher 
levels; and that care was specially necessary in 
towns presenting naturally steep gradients. Dis- 
ease had broken out in well-sewered districts, 
which was traced to the connexion of the house- 
drains with unventilated sewers; the highest por- 
tions of the towns suffering most severely. If the 
sewers of Dundee were sweet, it would lead to the 
inference that they must have been badly con- 
structed, and that there were joints and crevices 
which let out the gases ; for with a perfectly tight 
sewer, the gases must rise to the upper extremity, 
and escape into the houses through the house- 
drains. 

It was thought that the sections of the New- 
port sewers were of the most approved forms, and 
that the bricks employed there were admirably 
adapted for the construction of such sewers with 
economy. But it was contended that there was 
no advantage in building brick sewers sufficiently 
large for a man to pass through, unless those 
dimensions were required to discharge the sewage 
flowing into them. In every instance where there 
were two rings of brickwork in the invert, there 
should be two rows of “headers” at or about the 
springing, so as to bond and tie the work together 
where the arch commenced. 

In a hilly town the whole system of sewers 
should not be so connected together as to allow of 
the accumulation of the sewage gases in the 
higher parts of the district. Where the gradient 
was steeper than 1 in 200, and a sewer was one 
mile in length, it should be divided by steps or 
falls, and there should be a flap valve upon the 
upper or discharging end of the sewer, ond at 
least two street grates at this point, so as to in- 
sure thorough ventilation. Where the sewage 
was discharged into a river, having a low summer 
level and a high flood level, it was not always 
practicable, or desirable, to carry the whole of the 
sewage in flood down below the summer level. In 





such cases the arrangement adopted at Windsor 
Castle might be followed. Formerly a large brick 
sewer discharged itself into the Thames, close to 
the Queen’s private walk, and was. a source of 
nuisance. By fixing a cast-iron pipe at the bottom 
of the sewer, and putting a slight dam in front of 
the junction, all the ordinary sewage was dis- 
charged by the iron pipe below the summer level. 
The brick sewer took away all the storm waters, 
which could be passed into the river with impu- 
nity, as they would be in extreme dilution, and 
the river itself would be in flood. 

It was stated that the invert of the main outlet 
sewer at West Ham, which was 4 feet 6 inches in 
height by 4 feet in width, was laid for about half 
a mile at the level of low-water of spring tides, 
and then for 24 miles with a fall of 3 feet per 
mile. The surface of the ground was from 10 feet 
to 12 feet below high-water in the Thames, and 
the subsoil was so porous, that when the trench 
was excavated, the water could not be pumped 
below a certain level. A cast-iron invert was 
therefore devised, and upon it cement blocks were 





laid to above the water line, the other portions 
of the sewer being built in the ordinary way. 
| About three miles of that sewer had been in use 
| for nearly two years, and no difficulty was found 
in keeping it clean, although the velocity of dis- 
charge was mainly that due to the surface gra- 
dient, or head. 

As the question of town sewerage was of daily 
increasing importance, the principles which should 
be adopted might be briefly stated. Every sewer 
should be straight from point to point, and at 
every change either in the line or the gradient, 
there should be a manhole or a lamphole, afford- 
ing means of access to the sewer, as well as pro- 
viding ventilation. A cesspit should be formed 
at the side of each of these ventilating shafts, to 
catch the detritus from the roads; and the gully 
grate and entrance should be over it, and not 
directly above the crown of the sewer, as was the 
case in some parts of the metropolis. Between 
the side chamber and the shaft charcoal filters 
should be fixed, so as to deodorise the foul gases 
before passing into the streets. Sewers of un- 
equal dimensions should never be level at the 
inverts: it was safer, as a rule, that they should 
meet at the crown. In the former case the larger 
sewer would dam back the sewage in the smaller 
tributary, and prevent its being flushed out. At 
Carlisle the main sewer had a fall of 1 in 700 for a 
mile and a quarter. It was frequently liable to 
be flooded, and at times the water-line was from 
18 feet to 20 feet above the level of the invert. 
That sewer had been in operation for six or seven 
years without requiring any outlay for cleansing. 
At every manhole there was a groove in the brick- 
work to receive a stop-plank, by which the sewers 
could be flushed out in sections, either by accu- 
mulated sewage, or by the admission of water from 
the Water-works. 

The fouling of rivers, by allowing undiluted 
sewage to pass into the nearest available water- 
courses, was a question of serious importance. It 
was believed that the cheapest element to remove 
soil refuse was water, and that the readiest method 
was by a proper system of sewers. If it was not 
worth while commercially to pump the fluids and 
solids, for the purpose of appropriating them to 
agricultural uses, then the solids should be re- 
moved by deposition and filtration, and the liquids 
be deodorised, before entering the rivers and 
water-courses. The land was the proper place to 
which the soil refuse should go; and if the autho- 
rities of a town could not dispose of it at a profit, 
they ought to be compelled to incur the necessary 
expenditure for carrying it to some place where 
it could be beneficially applied, without creating a 
nuisance. 

It was remarked that the sewers on the south 
side of the River Thames were all provided with 
ventilators, having side catch-pits which prevented 
stones and mud from entering the sewers. In 
confirmation of the statements, as to the advan- 
tage of a supplementary pipe outlet to discharge 
at low water, it was mentioned that a similar 
arrangement had been carried out at Battersea 
eight or ten years ago, and subsequently at four 
or five other outlets of the main sewers on the 
south side of the River Thames. With reference 
to the question of cleansing sewers, it was thought 
that the method adopted at Dundee was compli- 
cated and expensive; and that if a greater fall 
had been given to the sewers, and a supply of 
water had been obtained occasionally, as required, 
from the Water Company, both the first cost of 
the works, and the working expenses, would have 
been reduced. The plan pursued in the metro- 
polis was simpler and cheaper. In the pipe or 
sewer a flap valve was fixed, which could be kept 





closed until a head of water accumulated: when 
this valve was opened, the rush of water cleared 
away any deposit, including macadamised matter 
and stones. 

It was contended that no system was perfect 
which permitted accumulations in the sewers; for 
if the velocity of the flowing sewage was insuf- 
ficient to prevent the deposit of sand, grit, or 
other insoluble substances, such matter ought not 
to be allowed to enter the sewers ; and by suitable 
gully traps this could be easily prevented. Street 
gullies should be so constructed as to prevent the 
entering of road detritus into the sewers, and to 
arrest the escape of noxious effluvia, while at the 
same time they should provide for the admission 
of a downward current of air, to aid in the ven- 
tilation of the sewer. With reference to the 
direction of the air passing through sewers, ex- 
periments showed, that it was sometimes with and 
sometimes against the sewage flow, and that it 
was not governed either by the velocity, or the 
temperature, or the direction of the sewage, but 
appeared to be determined by the various points 
of ingress and egress, and by the number of gul- 
lies and ventilating shafts. 

There was still a diversity of opinion as to the 
proper size of sewers; but it was believed that, in 
ordinary town districts, calculating upon a maxi- 
mum fall of rain of 1 inch in half an hour, and 
that it all passed directly into the sewers, the 
following proportions would prevent silting, if the 
district was thickly populated, and the house- 
drains were connected with the sewers :— 











Diameter of Sewer. | Inclination. | Drainage Area. 
6 inches. lin 50 200 square feet. 
or 2 1 in 100 400 - 
4 1 in 150 650 pe 
1545 1 in 200 1,000 9” 
18 gs 1 in 250 1,400 99 
21 9 1 in 300 1,800 ” 





To this it was replied that no specific rules 
could be laid down which would apply to every 
town in the United Kingdom, each of which must 
be dealt with according to the local circumstances 
and peculiarities of the case. The character of 
the outlet, the rate of inclination and the nature 
of the surface of the ground, the rate and amount 
of the rainfall, the number of houses draining 
into the sewers, the extent of the population, and 
other things, all required consideration. 

In reply upon the discussion it was remarked 
that, at Newport, the cost of a brick sewer 14 
inches diameter, at a depth of 10 feet, was only 
7s. 7d. per lineal yard, including junction-pipes for 
house-drains; and that, in the same locality, the 
cost of a pipe sewer 12 inches diameter would have 
been as much, if not more. Brick sewers suffi- 
ciently large for a man to pass through had also 
been built there for 11s. per lineal yard; whilst, 
at Dundee the average prices were stated to have 
been for tubular drains, 13s., and for brick sewers 
33s. per lineal yard. 

In conclusion, the necessity for the thorough 
ventilation of sewers was insisted on; and, as the 
only way to render sewer gases innocuous was 
by a large admixture of atmospheric air, there 
should be frequent inlets for the admission of air, 
as well as numerous outlets for the escape of the 
foul gases. With regard to the fouling of rivers, 
no doubt, by vastly increasing the local burdens 
upon trade and manufacture, means might be pro- 
vided for depositing the heavy matters, and for 
deodorizing and disinfecting the fluid portions of 
sewage; but such nuisances were, to some extent, 
the penalty incurred for concentrating the popu- 
lation in dense masses; and it was hopeless to 
expect that the rivers in the neighbourhood of 
large manufacturing towns could ever be restored 
to the former clearness. 








ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


ILLUSTATIONS OF WELLS CATHEDRAL AND 
PRECINCTS. 


Tux object of the Architectural Photographic 
Association, under its present rules, is to pro- 
cure and issue to subscribers photographs of 
subjects strictly illustrative of architecture, or 
of its subsidiary arts. A certain number of nega- 
tives from selected subjects are taken each year; 
and prints from these arranged in sets or groups, 
on mounts of a uniform size, inclosed in a wrapper, 
are issued to the subscribers, each subscription of 
one guinea entitling the member to one set of 
photographs. The subscriber may select which- 
ever he pleases of the sets issued ; or, by increasing 
his subscription, may take all or any number of 








them; but the sets cannot be divided. 
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Thirty-six negatives of sculpture in the west 
front of Wells Cathedral have been taken for the 
association by Messrs. Cundall & Downes, of New 
Bond-street ; and the subscription for 1862 enti- 
tles each member to eleven prints from these 
negatives, mounted, and done up in a wrapper ; 
and a descriptive account extracted from Mr. 
Cockerell’s work on the west front of the cathe- 
dral. The two extra sets may be obtained by 
subscribers by extra payment. 

The set before us, as issued to a subscriber, con- 
sists of a view of the west front and ten of the 
quatrefoils containing sculpture which ogcur above 
the lowest tier of canopies. The latter include 
“The Creation of Woman,” the “ Temptation,” 
“St. John” (fine), “ Christ amidst the Doctors,” 
and the “ Last Supper,” in which the texture of 
the stone work is rendered in a very remarkable 
manner. Looked at through the hand ora roll 
of paper, the effect of the last is marvellous. 

Subscribers for 1863, we learn, will have the 
right of selecting from several sets, two at least 
of which will contain each ten subjects from the 
churches of the South of France. Names should 
be sent in early, as the quantity of matter issued 
is regulated by the number of subscribers. The 
photographs may be seen at the Architectural 
Exhibition. 

We have also before us a Supernumerary Publi- 
cation by Messrs. Cundall & Downes, consist- 
ing of forty photographs from the same cathe- 
dral and precincts, purchasable by members of 
the Architectural Photographic Association at a 
less price than that charged to the public. 
It includes details from the Vicar’s Close and 
the Deanery. An aspect of sameness at first 
sight is given to this collection by the fact that 
sixteen of the plates are devoted to the trifo- 
rium and clerestory of the cathedral, and are 
alike in the general lines. Examination, however, 
shows that the details (the capitals and termina- 
tions of the vaulting shafts, and the foliage in the 
spandrils and the heads of the clerestory arches) 
diifer in every plate, and form a magazine of Early 
English ornament. 

The best plates as photographs in the particular 
volume before us are details of sculpture in north 
porch ; sculptured figures from east side of north 
tower; some of the carvings from misereres ; 
south view of entrance gateway to Close and 
Vicar’s Hall over; and the oriel window of 
deanery. 

These collections taken together constitute the 
most complete attempt yet made to illustrate the 
details of a building by means of photography, 
and deserve attention. 








WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 


In the notes which we gave on the social and 
sanitary condition of Manchester, as well as pre- 
viously, mention was made of a working men’s 
club which had been most successfully established 
in one of the Salford districts ; and we have often 
advocated the necessity which exists for resorts in 
the metropolis where working men and youths 
connected with this class might have an opportu- 
nity of meeting for the purpose of mutual instruc- 
tion and innocent amusement. 

We suggested that places of meeting might be 
arranged in connexion with the national schools 
of districts, and in some instances attempts have 
been made in this way, but generally without any 
great amount of success. There are many diffi- 
culties in London. One of the chief is that want 
of mutual acquaintance which exists to a consider- 
able extent in provincial towns. But the failure 
may also be attributed to want of fitness of the 
national school-rooms for this particular purpose. 
At Salford a permanent and constantly-increasing 
library is formed: there are comfortable rooms 
for readers, supplied with newspapers and perio- 
dicals ; lectures and classes ; and even the top of 
the premises has been made convenient for those 
who have been in the practice of smoking a pipe 
while reading their book. 

There can be no doubt that the general esta- 
blishment of places of this kind throughout the 
metropolis would be attended with great advan- 
tages; and we are glad that the experiment is 
being tried in various directions. Something of 
the kind has for some time been in existence at 
the Colonnade, Clare Market; and in Duck- 
lane, Westminster, there is a club supported 
by working men. Institutions of this descrip- 
tion will always need assistance in the first 
instance; and in order to advance the move- 
ment, the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union, as our readers know, has been formed. It 
has recently held one of its meetings at the 





Beaumont Institute, Mile-end, to promote the 
formation of working men’s clubs and institutes 
in the eastern partof London. Mr. Ayrton, M.P., 
who took the chair, looked upon the present move- 
ment as designed to take the working classes for- 
ward ; and, after the Rev. H. Solly had explained 
the object and plans of these institutions, the 
Rev. Thomas Scott, chaplain of the London 
Hospital, moved—* That, in the opinion of this 
meeting, the establishment of Working Men’s 
Clubs and Institutes in the Tower Hamlets, on 
the principles of the Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Union, is highly desirable as a powerful 
means of promoting the social, moral, and intel- 
lectual welfare of the working classes of the dis- 
trict.” The resolution was seconded by the Rev. 
H. Rylance, and carried; and an influential com- 
mittee was appointed to collect information as to 
suitable premises, and to report at a future 
meeting. 

Other clergymen announced their intention to 
found clubs in their respective districts,—W hite- 
chapel and elsewhere,—and expressed themselves 
willing to render every assistance to the pro- 
visional committee. 








“OF MORALITY IN ART.” 


Tue International Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science offer a medal in gold, value 
300 francs, for the best essay on this subject : and 
M. Wiertz offers to paint the portrait of the 
author gratuitously. The subject is thus stated :— 


‘*By what signs does moral decline manifest itself in 
literary productions ? 

What are the causes of this decline, and what are the 
results of it? : 

By what means can this mental deviation be corrected ? 

The causes stated are to apply to art in general, but to 
literature more particularly.’’_ 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


At a meeting of the Board on the 20th instant 
addresses of congratulation to the Queen and to 
the Prince of Wales, moved by Mr. Tite, were 
determined on. The latter says :— 

** Entrusted with the external improvement of this 
great city we are nevertheless profoundly impressed 
with the high value of moral influence in effecting ma- 
terial ameliorations : we therefore hail with peculiar satis- 
faction the bright prospect of a continued display of those 
domestic virtues which lend additional lustre to the 
majesty of England by your Royal Highness’s union 
with a lady so richly endowed as the fair Princess 
whom you have brought from the cradle of our race 
to reside among us. May your Royal Highness 
for long years enjoy Heaven’s choicest gifts; and may 
you transmit to a remote posterity the teachings and 
example of your parents. The adornment of the chief 
city in Her Majesty’s dominions, and the moral and 
physical welfare of its inhabitants, were ever subjects of 
deep and increasing interest to your illustrious father ; 
and may your Royal Highness continue the development 
of his wise and beneficial efforts, and may you occupy 
and enlarge those fair realms of science and art which it 
was his princely ambition to promote and advance by any 
measure at hiscommand. Finally, may you, like him, by 
the practice of every noble quality, found for yourself a 
deep root in the hearts of the people.’’ 


The Subway in Southwark-street.—Tenders for 
constructing the subway, &c., along Southwark- 
street, between Great Guildford-street and Black- 
friars-road, were opened, and were as follow :— 
Pearce & Porter, 28,0102.; William Downes, 
26,4741.; Hill, Fennell, & Robinson, 27,4002. ; 
W. H. Roe, 25,8791.; W. Dethick, 26,8507. ; 
Joseph Diggle, 30,000/.; J. W. Sawyer, 26,9507. ; 
W. Moxon & Co., 27,235/.; Edward Thirsk, 
26,6691.; W. Laver, 30,500/.; Thomas Pearson, 
24,950/.; and Hickerston & Bailey, 26,9607. Mr. 
Thomas Pearson’s tender was accepted, subject to 
the usual securities. 

District Surveyor for St. George-in-the-East.— 
The board then proceeded to elect a district sur- 
veyor for the district of St. George-in-the-East, 
St. Botolph Without, Aldgate, and St. Paul, Shad- 
well. There were eleven candidates, besides three 
whose names were struck out of the list in conse- 
quence of their non-attendance. The choice ulti- 
mately fell upon Mr. Markham. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

East Ham (Essex).—The consecration of the 
church of St. John the Baptist, East Ham, took 
place on the 19th inst. The church is cruciform 
in plan, consisting of nave, transepts, chancel, and 
central tower, with vestry at side of chancel. It 
is built of Hassock, with facings of Kentish rag, 
and Bath stone quoins. The roofs are covered 
with slate, and internally plastered below the 
rafters, showing only the principals and chamfered 
ribs. The sittings are open, and fixed 2 ft. 10 in. 
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from back to back, except those under the tower 
and some in the transepts, which are 3 feet. These 
and the other fittings are of stained deal, except- 
ing those within the altar-rails, which are of oak, 
The character of the church is massive and plain 
throughout. The accommodation is for 486 
persons, including children, and the total cost, 
with warming, was about 2,760/. The builders 
were Messrs. Turner & Sons, of White-street, 
Little Moorfields. The architect was Mr. Blom- 
field. 

Worcester.—The great east Window of Wor- 
cester Cathedral, by Hardman, of Birmingham, 
which was shown at the International Exhibition, 
is now being inserted in its place. The whole of 
the ten lights are now completed, the artists 
having done so at their own risk, the fund not 
being as yet sufficient to pay them. The scraping 
of the Lady Chapel is nearly finished, and an 
effort is to be made to open the choir for divine 
service by Easter. The nave will now take its 
turn, and be overhauled completely, aud the whole 
is to be ready by the Musical Festival of the Three 
Choirs, which will be held this year in Worcester. 

Bolton.—The Wesleyan Chapel in Park-street, 
Chorley-road, has been opened for divine service. 
The buildings comprise the chapel and school- 
room, large vestry, ministers’ and choir vestry, 
also four class-rooms in the second story over the 
vestries ; the whole of these being grouped toge- 
ther; the side wall of the vestries and the north 
gable of the school forming a continuous line with 
the transept gables. Detached from these and 
standing at the north-west corner of the plot, will 
be a residence for the chapel-keeper. The total 
length of the principal group of buildings is 141 
feet 4 inches, and the greatest breadth externally, 
80 feet 4 inches. The. chapel is calculated to 
accommodate 950 persons, and the school 260 
scholars. The style adopted is Decorated Gothic, 
of the later period of the thirteenth and the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth centuries. Externally, 
the walls are faced with Yorkshire pierpoints, and 
the dressings of Wrexham stone. The plan of 
the chapel-is cruciform, and comprises nave, with 
north and south transepts, and a chancel, in which 
the organ is placed. The roof of the nave is 
separated from those of the chancel, front of 
gallery, and transepts, by pointed arches, spring- 
ing from carved Caen stone corbels, supported by 
polished pillars, those to the front gallery being 
granite, and the others Devonshire marble. The 
internal dimensions of the nave are 84 feet long 
and 42 feet wide, each transept 17 feet by 28 feet, 
and the chancel 13 feet by 26} feet. The height 
from floor line to top of ridge in the nave is 56 
feet 9 inches, and in the transepts and orchestra 
46 feet 2 inches; the height to the wall-plate in 
all being 23 feet 6 inches, and the spring of roof 
inside about 2 feet higher. The whole of the 
roofs are supported by trusses springing from 
carved Caen stone corbels, and are open, with the 
exception of the upper portion of that to the nave, 
which has a flat ceiling at the level of the ridge 
to transept roofs. There is a gallery over the 
front vestibule. The central portion of the nave 
in front is separated from the south porch and 
staircase on the north by buttresses, those to the 
latter surmounted by an octagonal turret, pierced 
by arches on each side, supported by pillars with 
carved capitals, having carved cornice over, from 
which springs a spirelet, divided into two stages. 
A lightning conductor of patent copper coil, 
$-inch diameter, descends from the platina point. 
The height from the ground to the top of the 
cross is 93 feet. The large vestry is 23 feet by 
16 feet, on the north side of the chancel. The 
ministers’ vestry, 18 fect by 12 feet, with lavatory 
and closet attached ; and the choir vestry, 11 feet 
by 10 feet, are on the south side of the chancel. 
The school-room is on the west side of the meet- 
ing vestry and chancel, 52 feet by 53 feet wide in- 
side, with a recess 27 feet by 5 feet against the 
end of the latter, in which will be placed the 
library, with a small gallery over for a school 
choir. The height from floor to wall-plate is 12 feet, 
and to the top of ridge of roof 36 feet. The roof 
is open, supported by trusses springing from stone 
corbels. The contractor for the stonework was Mr. 
A. Pilling ; joiner and carpenter’s work, Messrs. J. 
B.Statham & Sons, Pendleton; plastering, painting, 
and varnishing, Mr. W. H. Lomas, Manchester; 
glazing, Mr. Edmondson, Manchester; carving; 
Messrs. William & S. Green, Manchester; gas- 
fittings and wrought-iron work, Mr. Skidmore, © 
Coventry. The tiles for the front vestibule, from 
Messrs. Minton’s, have been supplied through Mr. 
T. Oakden, of Manchester, who also procured the 
granite and marble pillars. The gas-fittings and 
ornamental metal-work were furnished through 
the same agency. The heating apparatus has beet 
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set up by Messrs, Redfern. The clerk to the works 
was Mr. Jepson; but Mr. George Woodhouse, the 
architect, has exercised a general supervision over 
all the works. The total outlay for the whole, 
exclusive of land, is about 9,500/. 

Pendleton.—The Bethesda Chapel, Pendleton, 
lately re-erected by the Methodist New Connexion, 
on the site of an older one, has been opened. The 
chapel has been erected from designs by Mr. 
Scrivener, Hanley, and executed by Messrs. 
Metcalf & Waterson, Manchester. The style is 
Italian; the material, red bricks, with Hollington 
dressings and Yorkshire parpoints. In front isa 
portico of Hollington stone, raised some 4 feet 
from the road level upon a landing inlaid with 
encaustic tiles, approached by York steps ; the 
capitals of the columns being Corinthian in out- 
line, with natural foliage, supporting an entabla- 
ture with cornice and balustrade, pedestals and 
vases. Above this are two double windows with 
circular heads and enriched keystones, supported 
by carved brackets ; the spandrils being filled in 
with ornamented cast iron on glass. There are 
also single windows on each side, with keystones 
and scrolls, and a stone cornice, with carved can- 
tilevers and panels run round the building, rising 
into a pediment in front, with carved acroteria. 
On each side are vestries projecting 6 or 7 feet, in 
the same style as the portico. The total cost has 
been 2,500/. 

Stockport.—Steps have been taken to enlarge 
the capabilities of St. Thomas’s Church—Lord 
Egerton of Tatton (the owner of the land re- 
quired) having acceded to the proposition, and 
forwarded a cheque for 100/. towards the expense 
of carrying out the arrangements, These arrange- 
ments embrace a new stone chancel, one gentle- 
man having promised to furnish it with a stained- 
glass window, at a cost of 500/. 

Hollingworth (Manchester).—The foundation- 
stone of St. Mary’s Church, Hollingworth, has 
been laid. It originated in a circular headed “A 
Shilling for a Church.” This is the sole and 
simple means by which Mrs. Page (wife of the 
Rev. J. A. Page, incumbent of Tintwistle, in which 
parish the new church is situate) has already raised 
1,0007. The church, when complete, will have: 
cost 1,5007. The architects are Messrs. Clegg & 
Knowles, of Manchester. The church, which is 
in the Early English style, will consist of a nave, 
chancel, vestry, and porch, with a turret at the 
north-west angle. Accommodation is provided for 
405 persons, It is hoped that the 10,000 shillings 
required to complete the work will soon be on 
their way to the lady, who has persevered in the 
enterprise for the last four years. 

Bungay, Suffolk.—The memorial window set 
up in this church, and mentioned previously 
(p. 192), was executed by Messrs. Cox & Son, of 
London, 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Shanklin.—This place, says the Hampshire 
Independent, has made another move in the way 
of sanitary reform. For some years past this little 
village has been sadly neglected in the matter of 
cleanliness ; and as, during the last few years, the 
nuisances have rapidly increased, the necessary 
steps have been taken to remedy the evil, by first 
obtaining from the proper quarter a definite 
boundary for the district; and the villagers have 
also decided to adopt the Local Government Act 
of 1858. 

Faversham.—The new almshouses are approach- 
ing completion. The chapel, which intersects the 
building in the centre, has already been pewed. 
The carving is the work of Messrs. Nettle & San- 
som, architectural sculptors, Lambeth. 

Leeds.—In the design first proposed for the 
laying out of the ground-plan of the new infirmary, 
says the Intelligencer, the building would stand 
With its front in the very oblique line to that of 
Great George’s-street, turning partially towards 
the closely approaching row of houses in St. 
George’s-place. A second method was proposed, 
by which the front of the building would be 
brought more nearly to a full southern aspect, 
and so far less oblique to Great George’s-street, 
and the inclosure surrounding it would be a 
parallelogram, with rounded corners, instead of 
the irregular form at first assumed. This plan 
Was opposed in public vestry on the ground of 
certain slight diversions of streets; and upon this 
the surveyor, Mr. Fox, designed a third scheme, 
Which, while it avoids any increase of distances 
between different streets, appears to secure many 
‘portant advantages. It places the building 
with its front due south, in a line with St. 
George’s Church, and parallel with Great George’s- 
street, leaving a space between it and the south 


side of the latter as deep as that in front of the 
Townhall, and about 100 feet longer. The whole 
inclosure assumes a regular elliptical form, con- 
taining about 17,000 square yards, of which the 
area of the building, with its internal courts, 
according to the architect’s designs, occupies 
11,000 square yards. 

Carlisle-——The new workhouse plans have now 
arrived, says last week’s Journal, and will be on 
view at the Board-room. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Carlisle Bridge, Dublin.—Inquiries reach us as 
to this competition, but we have nothing satisfac- 
tory to state in reply. The committee seem to 
disregard public opinion. One correspondent 
says :— 

**T am told there is a civil engineers’ college in Dublin, 
where everything they can lay their hands upon is copied 
by the pupils. Now it has occurred to me that possibly 


the drawings sent in for this bridge may have found their 
way there, and have met with the same treatment.” 


Plymouth Wesleyan Chapel.—After what was 
said on this matter, correspondents are asking how 
many designs were sent in ? 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Yarmouth.—The new grammar-school, now in 
course of erection on the Trafalgar-road, is nearly 
completed. It is a simple building in the Tudor 
style. Itis built of red brick, with white brick 
quoins at angles, stone dressings to windows and 
entrance-door, projecting eaves, moulded barge- 
boards and finials, and with bell-turret on roof. 
The slating is in courses alternately plain and 
ornamental, finished with crested ridge. The 
school-room is 40 feet in length by 20 feet in 
width, with open timber roof stained and var- 
nished. The building also contains entrance- 
porch, class-room, and the necessary offices. 
Darlington.—The foundation-stone of a new 
school, in connexion with the Wesleyans, has been 
laid in the North-road, which is a rapidly-increas- 
ing part of the town. The estimated cost of the 
school, including land for a chapel, is 500., 
towards which subscriptions have been received 
and promised to the amount of 4707. 








CHICHESTER CROSS, ILLUMINATED. 


AmonG the illuminations in celebration of the 
marriage of their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, none could have possibly 
been more effective for delicacy and magical ap- 
pearance than the illumination of the interesting 
old Market Cross of Chichester, one of the rarest 
specimens of its kind in the country. On the night 
of the 10th of March the building presented the 
most enchanting appearance; indeed, it looked 
like a design delicately cut in the purest glass as 
a specimen for a building to be erected on some 
fairy land. 

On the four faces fronting the principal streets 
the architectural details were minutely marked 
out, each being terminated by a star. The inter- 
mediate sides were less elaborated. Each pinnacle 
was surmounted by a fleur-de-lis. The flying but- 
tresses were lighted with coloured lamps, and also 
the main pillar in the interior, the lanthorn being 
surmounted by a plain cross. The illumination 
required 15,000 jets of gas, and 2,000 feet of 
pipe were called into requisition. The design to 
represent in light the outline as well as the tracery 
of the principal fronts of this building, was car- 
ried out, and in a good style, by Mr. Charles 
Dixon, whose services for the delicate undertaking 
were secured by the committee of management. 
The Market Cross is a venerable ornament of 
the city, and is now one of the very few 
which have resisted the ravages of time and 
injury, or have been preserved from the demands 
of the modern spirit for improvement. This 
description of Gothic building is not frequent in 
England prior to the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. They answered the double purpose of piety 
and convenience to the inferior tradespeople, and 
to those who brought provisions from the farms in 
the neighbourhood for the supply of thecity. For 
this benevolent purpose Bishop Edward Storey 
purchased of the dean and chapter and the cor- 
poration the vacant area in the centre of the city 
which was formed by the intersection of the four 
principal streets. It appears from a deed still 
extant that the cross was finished in about 1500. 
It is an octagon, with an open arcade, and but- 
tresses with finials at the angles; and above the 


contained an effigy,—effigies of the founder and 
other bishops, and St. George, the patron saint of 
the city guild. When the Parliament army gained 
possession of the city, the effigies were torn down 
from the niches, but the escutcheon bearing the 
arms of Henry VII. and the founder were left 
undefaced. At the restoration a beautiful bronze 
bust of Charles I. was placed in the niche once 
occupied by the figure of Bishop Storey; and a 
clock was given by Dame Farrington, as the 
inscription expresses, “as an hourly memento of 
her good will to the city,” in 1724. 

The total height of the building is 50 feet. In 
the years 1562 and 1574, we are told, this interest- 
ing structure required repair. In 1724 the Duke 
of Richmond detrayed the expgnse of a complete 
restoration. It was disused as a market cross on 
the erection of a new market house in North- 
street, about sixty years ago. F. W. 








THE BRIDGE OVER LUDGATE HILL. 


S1r,—As the public are becoming at last aware of the 
intended perpetration of a bridge over Ludgate-hill, may 
I be permitted at this, the eleventh hour, to draw your 
attention to the fact that one of the designs recently sub- 
mitted to the Corporation committee for a new bridge at 
Blackfriars provided against this contingency by taking 
the railway by tunnel under that thoroughfare. 

There can be no question that not the slightest neces- 

sity exists for a bridge over it. I would add that other 
important features in the same design were, that it ren- 
dered the proposed new street from Blackfriars to the 
Mansion House totally unnecessary : it saved the bridge 
now to be built in close contiguity to Blackfriars Bridge for 
railway traffic only: it saved the ascent of Ludgate-hill to 
all traffic passing over the new bridge to the City : it pro- 
vided against the ascents of Fleet-street, Holborn-hill, 
and Snow-hill, at an early or future date, as might be 
deemed desirable ; and, in short, it combined the interests 
of the railway shareholder, the Thames navigation, and 
the public. 
Then why, you will ask, is it not adopted? The reply 
is—Because those most interested, i.c., the shareholders 
and the public, are entirely unacquainted both with the 
simple merits of the design and with the comparatively 
very trifling reason assigned for not carrying it into exe- 
cution. METROPOLIS. 





PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 


SHADES OR BLINDS FOR WinDOws.—Rev. G 
Scratton.—This invention relates to improvements 
in shades or blinds for keeping the sun’s direct 
rays off windows; the object being the obtain- 
ment of an improvement in the appearance of such 
blinds; whilst they admit a great amount of light 
through the windows, and permit of an agreeable 
prospect outwards. The improved shade or blind 
is composed of a series of narrow frames, covered 
with any suitable blind or shade material, each 
frame being disposed vertically, and at a shorter 
distance asunder, somewhat less than the width 
of the frame, the set forming a row in front of 
the window to be shaded. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN APPARATUS FOR INSPECT- 
ING SMALL SEWERS AND DRAINS, AND FOR 
FACILITATING THE REMOVAL OF OBSTRUCTIONS 
THEREIN.—d. Lovegrove. Dated 9th June, 1862. 
For these purposes, in constructing, ventilating, 
inspection, or flushing shafts at intervals over 
small drains and sewers, they are constructed from 
the top of the sewer to the surface of the ground 
partly vertical and partly curved, and also in two 
divisions for a double shaft, so as to admit of the 
passing of a bamboo cane (screwed together in 
short lengths) down one division of the shaft, 
turning into and along the sewer towards the out- 
let for any distance, and thus to effect the re- 
moval of any obstruction that may have formed 
between the shaft and the distance reached ; 
also down the second division of the shaft turn- 
ing into and along the drain towards its terminal 
end for any distance, and thus remove any ob- 
struction that may have formed in this portion of 
the sewer. In the construction of ventilating and 
inspection shafts over house drain-traps, they are 
constructed partly vertical and partly curved, 
and also in three divisions, so as to admit of the 
passing of a bamboo cane down one division 
of the shaft towards the outlet of the drain, or 
down the second division towards the terminal end 
of the drain, and down the third division forming 
a triple shaft (into the syphon dip-trap), and thus 
in each of the places reached to remove any ob- 
struction that may have formed. A dip-trap and 
box-valve seal the foul air from the sewer. 

APPARATUS FOR BuRNING AMERICAN Rock 
O1t, PARaFFINE O11, &c., &c.—J. Crisp & J. W. 
Elliott, South Shields. Dated 2nd July, 1862.— 
The object of these improvements is to obtain 
security in the burning of American rock oil, 
paraffine oil, oil of petroleum, and other inflam- 
mable oils, spirits, or essences. The material to 
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be burned is placed in a cistern or reservoir 
through a feed-hole, which may be closed by a 
screw or other plug, having an air-hole in it, 
which, when required, may be protected internally 
or externally by wire gauze. From this reservoir 
a pipe conveys the fluid to another tube or 
chamber, which is closed partially at its lower 
end by wire gauze, perforated lead, or other suit- 
able substance, and is of size sufficient to receive 
the wick and burner. For convenience of cleaning 
the parts of the tubes the patentees connect them 
together by screwconnexion. The passage at the 
connexion of the lower tube with the wick tube 
(any part of the lower tube will do) is by prefer- 
ence partially closed by having only a very fine 
perforation or perforations through it of some 
length, or by the application of a coil of fine wire 
gauze, or a bundle of wires or otherwise, through 
which the oil is regulated or filtered in its passage 
to the wick. The part of the tube occupied by 
the filtering media may be considerably varied to 
the form or construction of the apparatus, That 
part of the tube which holds the wick and burner 
is partially closed at its lower end by some per- 
forated substance, and is made of such a depth as 
to allow of only a portion of the oil contained in 
the tubing or apparatus being consumed. By 
these means the interposition of a column of oil 
between the flame of the burning oil and the ex- 
plosive vapour of the reservoir is secured. 

MANUFACTURE OF Gas FOR LIGHTING AND 
Hratina.—F. M. Parkes, Plumstead, Kent. 
Dated 14th July, 1862.—This invention consists 
in the manufacture of gas by the combination of 
the gas obtained from petroleum or rock oil 
(which is also known by various other names) 
with the gas commonly termed hydrocarbon gas, 
or water gas; and further in the peculiar appa- 
ratus or retort represented in the drawings. 

APPARATUS FOR VAPOURIZING AND AERATING 
A Liquip HypROCARBON TO BE BURNT FOR 
IntuminaTion, &c.—O. P. Drake, Massachusetts. 
This invention cannot be described without refer- 
ence to the drawings. 

VENTILATING AND HEATING Rooms, TURKISH 
Batus, Hornousrs, &. — J. Walton and J. 
Moore. Dated 28th July, 1862.—This invention 
consists of two parts, which may be used sepa- 
rately or together, for ventilating and heating 
rooms, carriages, huts, and buildings of all kinds. 
When required to heat buildings, the patentees 
generally combine the heating arrangements with 
the arrangements for ventilation. The apparatus 
for carrying off vitiated air from a room or other 
building is placed at the ceiling or upper part of 
the room or building, and is composed of a conical 
tube, the larger and lower end of which opens 
into the room, and the smaller end either opens 
directly into the outer atmosphere, or commu- 
nicates with it by a pipe. Through this conical 
tube the vitiated air escapes from the room or 
building. Around the conical pipe is a cylindrical 
pipe of larger diameter than the bottom of the 
conical pipe, so that there is an annular space 
between the bottom of the conical pipe and the 
bottom of the cylindrical pipe. The upper end of 
the cylindrical pipe also communicates with the 
outer atmosphere, and as vitiated air passes away 
from the room through the conical pipe, fresh air 
enters the room through the space between the 
bottom of the conical pipe and the bottom of the 
cylindrical pipe. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN CeMENTS.—C. M. Westma- 
cott. Dated August 12th, 1862.—For the pur- 
poses of this invention, lime is combined with 
unburnt limestone or chalk suitably ground or 
reduced to powder. The proportions may be 
varied ; but when using very good lime, it is pre- 
ferred to use at the rate of two measures of un- 
burnt chalk or limestone to one measure of lime. 
This compound may be employed alone or com- 
bined with sand, plaster of Paris, clay, or other 
materials, according to the circumstances under 
which it is to be used. 

Bricks.—R. Bell.—A communication.—Dated 
23rd July, 1862. This invention consists in 
certain improvements in the manufacture of bricks, 
by means of which they are enabled to register 
with each other in the process of building, and to 
bind the work in such manner that it shall form 
a mass incapable of being riven asunder or cracked. 
The bricks are to be formed with projections or 
tongues across or along one surface, and with 
grooves or recesses of corresponding size on the 
opposite side, whereby they may be laid down one 
on the other, with the aid of a small quantity of 
mortar or Portland cement, in such order as to fit 
or bind together, the upper layer with the lower 
layer, and to tie each other longitudinally and 
crosswise, so as to prevent any lateral or transverse 
deviation or fissure occurring in the work. With 


regard to bricks for arches, a similar system of 
construction is adopted, by means of which centres 
will not be required in the construction of arches 
and vaults, for as soon as one single layer of bricks 
has been thrown across the arch, the series may be 
continued by inserting the second layer into the 
first, into which it will register and be self-sup- 
porting, and so on with the entire length of arch 
or tunnel or vault. F 





Hooks Received. 

Heat considered as a Mode of Motion; being a 
Course of Twelve Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, in the 
Season of 1862. By Joun Tynvatt, F.R.S., 


&c. With Illustrations. London: Longman 
& Co. 1863. 


NotwitHsTanpInad the general merit of this 
volume, we cannot help stumbling at the threshold, 
over the author’s definition of heat, as “‘a mode 
of motion.” Heat, we would with diffidence sub- 
mit, is more correctly definable as a mode of force, 
productive of repulsive and other forms of motion. 
Let us take the force of steam for example. How 
can the heat which actuates the steam, which fills 
to bursting a hermetically sealed glass tube, be, 
with strict propriety, called “a mode of motion,” 
at all events till it do issue forth in actual 
motion? It is a kind of repulsive force which 
tends on certain occasions to burst out into various 
modes of motion ; and so soon as it becomes more 
strictly entitled to be called a mode of motion, it 
at that very moment, in fact, begins to cease to 
be entitled to be called a mode of force; being on 
the way to expenditure and exhaustion as a force. 
Heat is an active power, force, or energy, produc- 
tive of motion; and even latent heat, though a 
latent force, cannot very properly be merely re- 
garded as a mode of motion till it be expelled 
from its latency, and made salient and exhaustive. 
Professor Tyndall himself, in the body of his 
work, not unfrequently calls heat a force, a power, 
&e., and connected with the. ultimate particles 
of matter; and in doing so we think he is 
more correct than he is in his title-page, which 
ought to be indicative of what his subject 
most strictly speaking is. Moreover, such a title, 
we think, scarcely does justice to Professor Tyndall’s 
ingenious exposition and experimental proof, that. 
heat is not only a mode of force—repulsive force, 
—but is producible by other modes of mere force, 
on the one hand, and productive of other modes of 
force on the other: nor does it do justice, on the 
whole, to the theory on which the entire work is 
based,—a theory much of the credit of which the 
author ascribes to Mr. Mayer, a German, of whose 
ideas, as rendered by Professor Tyndall, we gave an 
abstract at the time one of the Professor’s lectures 
on the subject was delivered. But whether heat be 
regarded as a mode of motion or a mode of force 
or energy, its real nature cannot be thoroughly 
understood until we ascertain its precise relation- 
ship to the interior organism of matter. Since it 
is a repulsive force connected with the minuter 
and more substructural forms of matter, and not 
a mere material fluid as it was once regarded ; and 
since men of science find that to a satisfactory ex- 
planation of chemical, crystallographic, and other 
natural phenomena, they must necessarily admit 
the existence of a series of correlated and inter- 
dependent regions interior to masses, such as they 
call atoms, molecules, crystlets, particles, &c.; an 
interesting and momentous question immediately 
presents itself, so far as regards heat as one form 
of repulsive force interior to the masses composed 
of such particles, crystlets, molecules, or atoms: 
that question is,—does heat, as a repulsive force, 
belong more especially to the atomal form, to the 
molecular form composed of these atoms, to the 
crystletular form composed of these molecules; 
or in fact, ts heat the repulsive force of 
atoms in molecules? is it the repulsive force 
of molecules in crystlets? or is it the repul- 
sive force of crystlets in the grosser particles 
subject, also, to the attractive force of cohesion ? 
It is useless to object that the repulsive force of 
molecules in crystlets is just another form of the 
repulsive force of atoms in molecules: so is it with 
light, heat, and actinic force: the one may be said, 
and has been said, to be just a form or mode of the 
other; but here we have hold of precisely those 
very reasons which, we do believe, afford us the 
true explanation of the correlation of powers or 
forces: that correlation is so associated with the 
correlation of substructural and superstructural 





forms in nature, that the one is dependent on the 





other ; so that some have maintained, like Leslie, 
that light and heat were one and the same thing ; 
but if one and the same thing, that is, radiative 
or repulsive force, why are they so different in 
manifestation? Simply because the one is radia- 
tive or repulsive force manifesting itself in one 
substructural region of matter, and the other is 
repulsive or radiative force manifesting itself in 
an adjoining and interdependent region of 
matter. 

The forms and the powers of nature are mutually 
correlated, just as the forms per se mutually are, 
and just as the powers per se mutually are. We can- 
not here enter further into this highly important 
and interesting question; but we may refer our 
readers to an article in the Builder of 11th No- 
vember, 1854, on Electricity, in which the writer’s 
ideas will be found to be already more fully de- 
veloped. Meantime, we would wish here to add, 
that until the precise relationship of heat to the 
atomal, molecular, and other interior forms of 
matter be ascertained, the precise laws of its 
action, and its equivalents in mechanical or other 
force, are not likely to be very satisfactorily 
worked out. 

Apart from any profound theoretical or philo- 
sophical discussion of the question ‘“ What is 
heat?” Professor Tyndall’s new volume is a 
most valuable one, in which a vast array of facts, 
old and new, in regard to heat, are experimentally 
and popularly illustrated, in such a way as to be 
not only clear and easily understandable, but 
highly instructive. 





atliscellunea, 


Mr. James Craice, an Englishman, has been 
appointed civil engineer in the service of tho 
Sultan of Morocco, with a salary of 800/. a year. 


THE Fine Arts 1n Bristor.—The private 
view of the Academy of Fine Arts and the Graphic 
Conversazione are reported in last week’s Bristol 
papers. The Mirror says,—This year the exhi- 
bition has exceeded in every respect any of its 
predecessors. The works of great painters are 
numerous and important, and our local artists have 
contributed a collection which establishes, if such 
were necessary, their claim to consideration and 
regard. We will, however, allude first to the 
graphic room, which was the main attraction on 
Tuesday evening’s conversazione. The vestibule 
leading to the rooms, as also the entrance-hall, 
were adorned with a choice collection of plants, 
kindly lent by Mr. W. Tothill, of Stoke, other 
persons contributing. The visitors to the graphic 
room had their attention arrested by some re- 
markable paintings, which were placed in the 
vestibule. One was the celebrated work of Noel 
Paton, entitled ‘“ Hesperus.” There are man 
works by local artists which indicate great skill 
and ability. The conversazione was most success- 
ful, and attended by a large and fashionable com- 
pany. 


THE FRESCOES IN THE Houses OF PARLIAMENT. 
In reply to Mr. C. Bentinck, in the Commons, 
recently, Mr. Cowper explained that the fine arts 
committee having been intrusted last year with 
an inquiry into the decay and unaccountable dete- 
rioration in the frescoes in the house, and more 
particularly those in the upper waiting-hall; the 
commission had committed the inquiry to eminent 
connoisseurs, who united a practical acquaintance 
with fresco painting with the general cultivation 
of the arts; Mr. Ruskin, Mr. L’Estrange, Mr. 
Gambier Parry, and Mr. Hoffman, being on this 
committee. These gentlemen had examined 
very minutely into the state of the wall-paintings 
in the building, and also examined the artists who 
painted them. Many causes for the decay were 
suggested to them, such as the influence of the 
gas on the paintings, and the possibility of the 
artists having painted on the lime after it was 
dryer than it ought to have been to receive the 
paint. But the committee were unable to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion. The fine arts com- 
mittee had brought their labours to an end, a0 
had made their ‘final report, which would be sub- 
mitted shortly to the House, and therefore they 
would not be able to assist further in the solution 
of the difficult problem. He might say, however, 
the money voted for fresco painting would not, in 
fature, be spent upon the same method of painting 
as that in which the decay had hitherto occurred. 
It would be employed in painting according to the 
water-glass method, which had been found to! 
to no deterioration. 
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ProroseD Wet Dock at WHITEHAVEN. — 
The trustees of the town and harbour of White- 
haven have received a report from Mr. A. M. Ren- 
dal, C.E., in reference to their projected wet 
dock. Mr. Rendal calculates that the various 
items of the cost of the plan, which he describes, 
will amount to a sum total of 154,0007. From 
this has to be deducted the value of old materials, 
estimated at 5,000/., still leaving 149,000. to be 
raised to carry out the provisions of his scheme. 
This is for dock space of six acres. 


THe Horporn-vaALLEY Nuisance. —A corre- 
spondent says,—“In your journal of October 18th, 
1851, ‘Architecturus’ writes, alluding to the 
Holborn valley, ‘How much longer is this gigan- 
tic nuisance to disgrace the metropolis of the 
greatest city in the world? A tenth-rate railway 
company would have solved the question twenty 
times over.’? Twelve years have elapsed since this 
was written, and the gigantic nuisance not only 
exists, but increases year by year with the increase 
of traffic; and the question which a tenth-rate 
railway company would have solved twenty times 
over still deties the combined powers of the Board 
of Works and the corporation of the city of 
London.” 


THAMES EMBANKMENT, SoutH SrpE.—The bill 
defines the works authorised as follows ;—An em- 
bankment from Gunhouse-alley, near the London 
Gas-works, to Bishop’s-walk, with an enlargement 
of the bed of the river by excavation of the land 
and removal of the wharf walls from Gunhouse- 
alley to Broad-street ; a new street from the em- 
bankment to Vauxhall-row; a viaduct from 
Bishop’s-walk to Westminster Bridge ; a new street 
from Bishop’s-walk to Palace-new-road. A clause 
authorises the construction of barge beds and 
basins, with entrances from the Thames under 
the embankment, for the purpose of diminish- 
ing the inconvenience that may be caused to 
wharfingers. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE REGENT’S Parx.—By 
direction of the Chief Commissioner of Works 
floral decorations and garden walks are being in- 
troduced in the smaller or inner park, running 
between the road from the Welsh Lodge to the 
Park-crescent and Portland-place. On either side 
of the continuation of the broad walk in this (the 
lesser) park there existed four rows or avenues of 
trees. The two centre avenues have now been 
removed, and between the outer rows there is in 
course of construction, on the western side of the 
broad walk, an arrangement of flower beds and 
walks. In the centre of this floral avenue, which 
from its extreme points south and north is up- 
wards of a quarter of mile in length, is erected a 
vase, supported upon the shoulders of griffins. 
Throughout the whole line, at intervals, other 
vases and flower-beds are introduced. 


FAILURE oF A Dock Watt IN LivERPOOL.— 
Last week, the workmen engaged in the arrange- 
ments to complete the communication between 
the Canada Dock and the one immediately to the 
north of it were alarmed by observing that a 
considerable fissure had taken place along the line 
of the east wall of the dock named. They im- 
mediately communicated the fact to Mr. Lyster, 
the engineer to the Dock Board, who attended to 
see what was the cause of tie fissure referred to, 
and to take means, as far as possible, for counter- 
acting its extension. The stonework which had 
been put up to effect the separation between the 
dock and basin had been removed, and the 
stones—large masses of masonry—piled along 
the east quay—of the Canada Dock. Either 
owing to the superincumbent weight thus placed 
on the quay, or through the withdrawal of the 
counter-balancing weight of the water in front 
of the breast wall, the wall began to bulge towards 
the west: portions of the earth immediately be- 
hind the wall began to crack, crumble, and fall 
down; and to meet the emergency water was at 
once let into the dock, and steps were taken to 
lighten the superincumbent weight on the quay. 
Investigation showed that a sewer which ran 
along the dock wall, which, in fact, was made a 
springer for the sewer arch, had given way, the 
crown of the arch having fallen in in several 
places. A cesspool connected with the sewer was 
found to be torn and distorted, and large cracks, 
as well as a sinking of a quay wall, were evident 
in the centre, extending for a length of 100 feet. 
Further investigation showed that the failing 
portion of the wall was built originally on a 
treacherous foundation of clay, it is said, on shift- 
ing sand, and that on a previous occasion indica- 
tions of failure in the wall had been manifested. 


easures are now being adopted to remedy the 
defect, 


Gas IN PortuGat.—The contract for lighting 
the city of Lisbon with gas will terminate in 1866, 
and the municipal authorities wish to open a com- 
petition for the public lighting, in order to have 
the service performed at a lower rate than at pre- 
sent. By the existing contract the city pays 
28 dollars per annum for each of the three thou- 
sand two hundred lamps. This price they hope to 
reduce at least 20 per cent. 


Society FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Fine Ants.—At a meeting of this society, held on 
Monday evening last, Mr. Henry Ottley read a 
lecture upon “ The Present Position of the Royal 
Academy.” The appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into that institution, he said, 
was a great fact, whatever might be its results; 
but whatever those results were to eventuate in, 
the promotion of the welfare of the arts and of its 
professors solely depended on the artists them- 
selves, who must take the lead if the public were 
to take up the question. 


Fata Fatt oF MACHINERY AT MILLWALL.— 
A man has been killed at the Millwall Iron Ship 
Building Company’s Works, Ferry-road, on Mon- 
day last, under the following circumstances :—He 
was raising an iron caisson for the abutment of a 
bridge by means of large shears. The shears 
had three legs, two of which were of iron and the 
third of wood. When the great weight came on 
the shears, the wooden leg, which proved to have 
been decayed, gave way, and the whole machine 
fell over upon a building behind it, and crushed 
in the roof. When the iron fragments were re- 
moved, part of it was found resting on deceased’s 
face. Deceased was asmith. He died in the hos- 
pital to which he was removed. The inquest has 
been adjourned in order to have the machinery 
and premises in question examined by a competent 
civil engineer. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY IN THE CASTLE OF 
NorTHAMPTON.—In the course of the excavations 
going on within the area of the castle, at the east 
end of the inner ballium, inclining northwards, 
the excavators have come upon the remains of a 
very early Norman building. A circulur pier, 
3 feet 10 inches diameter and 4 feet 6 inches in 
height, has been cleared. It is in excellent pre- 
servation, and is wrought of the red native iron- 
stone. The shaft is in parts of a bright red, as if 
it had been subjected to the action of violent heat. 
Heaps of stones, some of which were evidently the 
voussoirs of an arch, were turned up in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, red also with fire. Great 
quantities of stones, wrought and unwrought, are 
unearthed in these excavations, and the evidence is 
strong that large buildings on the site were de- 
stroyed by fire and by violence. When the sur- 
vey of the castle was made in 1323, the commis- 
sioners appear to have found it in a generally 
dilapidated condition. The local Mercury thinks 
that it can scarcely be doubted that these ex- 
cavations open again to daylight the scene of the 
identical destruction by Richard de Lemesey, de- 
scribed upwards of five hundred years ago. 


Scnoot Stoves.—A correspondent of the Dum- 
fries Courier calls attention to a brick stove for 
equably and economically heating a schoolroom or 
country church cr mansion. It is the same in 
material and principle as a German stove. Being 
constructed of brick, and no iron required except- 
ing for the furnace bars and doors, it is not ex- 
pensive. For a good sized schoolroom the dimen- 
sions may be about as follows:—Length, 4 feet 8 
inches; breadth, 3 feet 8 inches; height, 3 feet 8 
inches. The principle of it is by sending the 
flame and hot air from the furnace through a con- 
tinuation of small flues to arrest the heat before 
it escapes by the chimney ; and, being so arrested 
and detained in the brickwork, it is given off 
gradually to the air that comes in contact with 
the heated material, and continues to be given off 
long after the fuel is consumed. There are three 
flues in the length of it, the first crossing, the 
second recrossing, the third crossing again. The 
flue current then ascends to an upper set of flues 
of similar construction ; and by repeating a similar 
course of crossings, terminates in the sixth flue 
which is above the first, and from which sixth one 
it escapes into the chimney by an opening in the 
brickwork by which the fireplace is built up. The 
stove stands clear of the wall, also of the floor, 
being set on brick feet; and there are, as far as 
can be, vertical vacant spaces between the three 
double sets of flues in order to admit the air as 
much as possible to contact: with the heated brick. 
The side walls are built of common fire-bricks ; 
the tops and bottoms of the fiues of fire-brick 
flags. The whole cost for the above size, he says, 





may be from 61. to 81, 






INACCURACY OF THE ORDNANCE Mars.—Half 
a dozen correspondents confirm the assertion of 
this in our last. One says: “I have procured 
dry impressions from the plates, to obviate the 
shrinking from the damping of the ordinary im- 
pressions, and in the large scale, sixty inches, the 
sheets will not correspond by many feet.” 


JorntT-sTock ENTERPRISE.—A return just issued 
shows that in 1862 no less than 465 new com- 
panies were formed in the three kingdoms under 
the Act 18 and 19 Victoria, c. 133, and the Com- 
panies Act 1862, with a total nominal capital of 
27,306,2007. Except in one or two instances, 
however, there is no return of the paid-up capital 
of these companies. Of this total of 465, ten were 
dissolved or otherwise ceased to be in operation 
during the year, 


Visit TO THE MippiE Levet Main SEWER.— 
On Wednesday, the vestrymen and other gentle- 
men connected with the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, were afforded the opportunity of in- 
specting the Middle Level main sewer, by the 
courtesy of Messrs. Brassey, Ogilvie, and Harrison, 
the contractors, with the sanction of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. This sewer forms part 
of the works now being carried on by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works for the main drainage of 
the metropolis, and extends from Kensal-green, 
through Norland Town, and along the Uxbridge- 
road, Oxford-street, King’s-road, and Liquorpond- 
street, near which it intercepts the Fleet, and 
thence proceeds through Clerkenwell to Old- 
street, St. Luke’s, and through Shoreditch and 
Bethnal-green to Old Ford, and thence to the 
Thames at Barking Creek, receiving in its course 
the sewage of an area of 17 square miles, 


New ApEteHt THEATRE.—The arrangement 
of “ Aurora Floyd, the Banker’s Daughter,” made 
by Mr. B. Webster, jun., and produced here under 
the direction of his father, is much more in keeping 
with the novel than the version of it produced at 
the Princess’s. Miss Avonia Jones, notwithstand. 
ing her unhappy mouthing, presents the self- 
willed, energetic Aurora of the authoress; and 
Mr. Billington is really the rough, honest, hearty 
John Mellish described, which cannot be said in 
respect of the very clever actress and actor at the 
other house. The great part of the piece here, 
as elsewhere, is that of “ The Softy,” made up 
and played by Mr. Webster in a very remarkable 
manner, and as more knave than fool. The as- 
sumption is perfect. Mrs. Billington plays the 
crafty and malevolent housekeeper remarkably 
well. Some of the scenery is effective and clever, 
particularly the Wood by Moonlight, showing also 
the interior of the Trainer’s Lodge. It is to be 
wished, however, that the scenic artist here would 
sometimes paint with less than a “ pound brush.” 
A little more refinement is greatly to be desired, 
The piece as a whole is very successful, and will 
fill the house for some time to come. 


Lonpon GENERAL OMNIBUS Company.—The 
directors of this company state in their report 
that the debts and liabilities of the company on 
the 3lst of December, 1861, were 96,070/., and 
at the close of the year 1862 they were 64,025/., 
showing a decrease of 32,0457. The amount of 
borrowed money on the 31st of December, 1861, 
was 38,131/., and during the year the sum of 
18,9817. was paid off, leaving a balance of 19,1507. 
The number of horses possessed by the company 
on the 3lst of December was 6,630, or 239 in ex- 
cess of the stock at the close of the previous year. 
During the time of the Exhibition traffic the ser- 
vice employed about 600 horses more than were 
required for the ordinary business of the company. 
The cost of the maintenance of horse stock 
amounted to 38,806/., whereas, in 1861, the cost 
was 39,7671., showing, notwithstanding the heavy 
work of the Exhibition season, a reduction of 
9607. The revenue account shows that the gross 
receipts from all sources during 1862 were 
681,553/.; and in 1861, 597,013/., showing an in- 
crease of 84,5401. The gross expenditure of the 
company in 1862 was 609,050/.; and in 1861, 
583,789/., showing an increase of 25,261/., leaving 
a difference in favour of the year 1862 of 59,278/., 
and a net profit for the year 1862 of 72,5032. 
The number of passengers carried last year was 
42,768,248, and miles run 12,331,715. The aver- 
age number of omnibuses working daily was 602, 
and the number of horses 6,680. The receipt per 
mile run was 1s. 1d. against 113d. in 1861, and 
the fare per passenger 4d. against 34d. The gross 
earnings per omnibus per day were 3/. 2s. 1d. 
against 2/. 15s. 5d. in 1861. ‘The directors pro- 
pose to declare a dividend of 3s. per share free of 
income-tax, amounting to 22,279/., and leaving 
5067. 
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“ HINDERANCE.”—With reference to the spell- 
ing of this word an esteemed correspondent 
writes,—“Is not hindrance now spelt minus the 
central e? and yet you retain it, see page” so and 
so. It certainly is now often spelt without the 
central e¢, but it is wrong to do so for all that, and 
the sooner the vulgarism is abandoned the better. 
Hindrance may have something to do with hind, 
or hindmost, but certainly does not spell hin-der- 
ance, a good Saxon word of three syllables, which 
ought not to be maimed. 


THz GerMAN HospitTat, DAtston.—A meeting 
of the governors of the German Hospital has been 
held at the London Tavern, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge presiding, to consider a plan for the build- 
ing of a new hospital, drawn up by Professor 
Donaldson, the architect appointed to erect the 
new building. Professor Donaldson explained the 
plan of the proposed new building, which would ac- 
commodate some 100 patients, and would probably 
cost 14,0007. The plan was unanimously accepted, 
and a resolution was passed empowering the com- 
mittee to carry it out without delay, the meeting 
pledging themselves to use their utmost exertions 
to collect the sum still wanting (less than one- 
half the sum), to avoid the necessity of encroach- 
ing upon the funded property. 


DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MovemMEent.—At Leam- 
ington, on the 10th inst., the foundation-stone of 
a drinking-fountain, to be erected by public sub- 
scription, was laid by Dr. Jephson, in commemo- 
ration of the marriage of their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and to be called 
the “ Prince’s Fountain.” It will be for the 
supply of both fresh and spa water, being placed 
against the abutment of the London and North- 
Western Railway Viaduct, which crosses one of 
the principal streets in the town, beneath which 
there is a saline spring. The erection will be of 
polished granite, black marble, and different 
coloured stones from Derbyshire. The design was 
presented by Mr. A. Morgan, C.E., under whose 
superintendence the work is being carried out. 


TELEGRAPHING WITHOUT WIRES.—It is said 
that a “Mr.H., of Kensington Park-gardens East,” 
has tried the experiment between Brighton and 
his town house, and between Limerick and Lon- 
don; and that Messrs. Masterman & Uppill, the 
solicitors of the patentees, declare they have ac- 
complished the same feat. Whether the method 
be the same with that some years since success- 
fully tried across Portsmouth Harbour, and at 
Dundee across the Tay, we do not know; but, at 
all events, the Court Journal, which speaks of 
these new experiments, is not quite correct in the 
boast that i¢ was the first tostartle the world with 
an intimation of the alleged discovery. There is 
this difference, however, between the Dundee and 
Portsmouth experiments on the one hand, and the 
Court Journal’s announcement on the other, that 
in the former case the modus operandi was known, 
and not limited to mysterious paragraphs which 
explain nothing. 


THe WatnvuT TrEE.—There is no tree grown 
in this country so valuable, and I am sorry to 
say so neglected, as the common walnut. Before 
the introduction of mahogany the walnut was the 
cabinet-maker’s tree in Britain, and no tree was 
better adapted for his purpose, being tough and 
strong in proportion to its weight, beautifully 
variegated, admitting of a fine polish, durable, 
and obtained of sizes sufficiently large to be used 
solid or cut into veneers: in fact, there is no in- 
troduced tree that bears the climate so well that 
is so valuable to the manufacturer of fine furni- 
ture. It is grown in immense quantities in the 
east of France and the south of Germany, and in 
Switzerland. There is hardly any other timber 
tree in the plains of Bergstrasse, which run 
parallel to the Rhine between the Nekar and 
Mayn; and notwithstanding its abundance, it is 
so prized by cabinet-makers and manufacturers of 
firearms for gun and pistol stocks, for which it is 
preferred to all other woods, that it fetches in our 
markets a much higher price than mahogany. In 
sheltered situations and in good land it grows 
rapidly, and is, under ordinary circumstances, of 
a fit size for felling when from sixty to seventy 
years, just about the age when other deciduous 
treesare fit for use. I had four trees blown down 
by a storm a few years ago, for which I received 
100/., being at the rate of 25/. each. At the same 
time I sold forty larch and twenty spruce of the 
same age as the walnut for 105/., being only a shade 
above 1s. per foot for the larch, and a little more 
than 6d. per foot for the spruce. I have planted 
700 walnuts within these three years.—A corre- 
spondent of the Scottish Farmer. 





THE CoprER TRADE.—It appears that, with 
copper at its present price,a large number of 
mines which were paying cost have been compelled 
to resume their position in the list of calling 
mines; and from the appearance of the market, 
and the continually increasing supply of copper, 
that materially higher rates than those at present 
ruling cannot reasonably be looked forward to for 
some time. Extraordinary discoveries of copper 
in sandstone, it is said, have recently been made 
at New Jersey. 


Attantic TeLtrGrarn Company.—The annual 
report just issued states that the directors have 
advanced from their private resources such sums 
as have been necessary in order to keep intact 
the privileges and concessions of the company, and 
provide for other expenses incidental towards the 
subscription of a new capital. The latter consists 
of a maximum nominal amount of 600,0002., 
divided into shares of 5/. each. It is guaranteed 
8 per cent. per annum by the British Government 
on the completion and during the working of the 
cable. The board believe that the -600,000/. 
guaranteed by the Government will be in excess 
of the sum actually needed to make and lay a 
suitable cable. When the subscriptions reach 
300,000/. an allotment will be made. The capital 
account shows that 474,226/, have been expended, 
leaving a balance in hand of 615/. 


BrICK-KILNS A Nuimsance.—At York a case, 
Shaw v. Underwood, has been tried on the 
Northern Circuit before Mr. Baron Martin, in 
which the declaration alleged that the defendant 
caused to issue from a brick-kiln on his land 
smoke and noxious fumes, which occasioned damage 
to adjoining land of the plaintiff’s. According to 
the plaintiff’s account the fumes from the kiln de- 
stroyed the grass in the field, stripped his hedges, 
and turned his white cows black. On cross- 
examination the plaintiff admitted that he had a 
brick-kiln of his own about 500 yards from the 
spot in question, and that there were eight or nine 
brick-kilns belonging to other persons in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. He had been obliged on some 
occasions to pay compensation for injuries done by 
the fumes of his own brick-kilns. The Judge told 
the jury that a recent decision in the Exchequer 
Chamber had made it quite plain that the exist- 
ence of other brick-kilns in the neighbourhood did 
not justify the defendant in creating a nuisance. 
The main question for them to consider was, the 
amount of compensation to which the plaintiff was 
entitled. Verdict for the plaintiff.—Damages 31., 
in addition to 32. paid into court. 


MonvuMENTAL.—A bust of the Prince of Wales, 
in plaster, has recently been executed by Mr. 
Marshall Wood. It is proposed that four copies 
shall be made in marble, to be supplied to the 
Guildhall of London, and the Town-halls of Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Montreal respectively. 
The bust stands about 3 feet 3 inches in height. 
It has been executed from sittings given by the 
Prince, and is, we believe, the only bust for which 
his Royal Highness has sat in this country. 
Mr. Earle has just finished a seated statue of her 
Majesty in Sicilian marble, which is to be placed 
in the People’s Park, at Hull. A full-length 
statuette in wood of Mr. John Clayton, town 
clerk of Newcastle, has been executed by Mr. 
Gerrard Robinson, and has been on view in the 
Central Exchange News-room. Mr. Clayton is 
represented standing clad in his official robes, 
with the right arm raised and extended, and the 
head thrown back as if in the act of addressing an 
assemblage. The King of Prussia has laid the 
foundation stone of a monument to Frederic 
William III. The site chosen is on the Lust- 
garten. The Princess Royal of England was pre- 
sent, The Berlin architect Diebitsch, accord- 
ing to the Parthenon, has received an order, from 
Said Pasha’s successor on the throne of Egypt, to 
execute a most splendid mausoleum for the late 
Viceroy. Francis Joseph of Austria is going to 
erect a statue to Maria Theresa in Vienna, and its 
site is to be the outer Burgthor. The sketch, 
already finished, shows {the Empress sitting in a 
carriage drawn by four horses. We hear with 
regret that the proposition to erect in London a 
counterpart of the equestrian statue of Lord 
Hardinge by Mr. Foley, R.A., sent to India, has 
been given up, the subscription not proceeding 
favourably. 


























TENDERS. 


For additions to house, Wray Park, Reigate. Mr. Red- 
dall, architect :— 
Holdsworth 








For St. Bees’ Catholic Church, Whitehaven, for the 
Very Kev. E. G. Lynas. Mr.‘E. Welby Pugin, architect :— 


NEIGON cesvcccccccccesccccescdes14t © © 
REMI caisa'stcewereike sc sicomue 6,582 5 6 
SPOMMENE ‘cis scinehonb ens @aarinees 5,300 0 °0 
ERNE Scscceesnsvcsecereccice 5,250 0 0 
DPGIOS «close chicssintcowsswantes - 5,130 0 0 





For the addition of a north wing to the St. Pancras 
Almshouses. Mr. H. Baker, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Messrs. J. C. & G. Lansdown :— 





PUIG OC Oi ic i054 covaicn succes avevsis 0 0 
DMR we cick oe des se tuee cents 0 0 
RGOMBE = esocsdasou sie neaas ence 0 0 
Dove, Brothers.......... 0 0 
Baugh & Bryant : 00 
RIMNOG BECO. 650:8008e0e0w cscs 0 0 
Scrivener & White .........ee 2,590 0 0 
PIN v.acciniaio-s sale aie wcaince-wenieis 2,487 0 0 
Rowe (accepted) ....sseececees 2,400 0 0 





For warehouse, Milk-street, Cheapside, for Messrs. 
Charles & Thomas. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect. Quan- 
tities not supplied :— 


eoooocoococoso 
eoocooeococo 








For Model Lodging-houses, Golden-lane, St. Luke’s. 
Mr. J. Taylor, architect :—- 


AINCY cvcocccccvceccocccccoses £1,325 90 0 
PUPEIGS: vecccbdcccessccececewes 1,277 0 0 
TEED: uu sews seisane ow ee secccece 1,250 0 0 
BIGUBORW ces cccseees sececeee 1,228 0 0 
RICHATAGON 2... ccccccccccccces 1,190 0 0 
GLEE .occccccccccccce ccccccce 1,140 0 0 
MACETS wccccccccocccccccccece 1,083 0 0 





For Spring Hill New Schools, Birmingham. Mr. F.D. 
Johnson, architect :— 


Hardwick & Son,....seesccesecs £480 0 0 
DUOWME css cee so sewsdécccecenoes 471 0 0 
PICU ODG encccececelbs veisccctises 450 0 0 
Barnsley & Son ......sccecesees 449 10 -0 
POTS IED ics n.6:b.0i0/0'e 6 brokieccia acces 435 0 0 
WW ee Ws Ne EIEN oo:0:0s.0 cccceserns 398 0 0 
BGMMEUE 56 sisice se knicccacstecennce 398 0 0 





For alterations and repairs for Lieut.-Col. Wheatley, at 
16, Wilton-street, Eaton-square. Mr. H. Lester, archi- 
tect :— 

Hardiman & Sandon (accepted).. €600 0 0 





For pulling down and rebuilding 38 and 39, Eastcheap, 
Messrs. Young & Son, architects :— 





Meyers & Som ..cececrcccccccece £5,123 0 0 
PMTCT: isce's clots she so:o onie.ce 5,159 0 0 
PEO Salsaec cesicewsicwe cweesacen 4,867 0 0 
Lawrence & Son ....,cccresces 4,840 0 0 
BR vaecinssuweess se cece ceisic 4,829 0 0 
Ashby & Son....cccccccccccsce 4,757 0 0 
Carter & Son ese 4,687 0 0 
RMOR oaicvied catewense'sae «es 4,645 0 0 
COMSTIOIN 6.6/6 050.00 see viccine save 4,549 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon .......... 4,464 0 0 
WRIONED “ceccicine cbse t:bib0ue each ae 4,356 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ...........00. 4,319 0 0 





For cabinet show-rooms, for Messrs. Goodehams, of 
Tonbridge Wells. Mr. W. Bond, architect :— 


PINOE sicuisasbiecesiceuweesineswe £842 0 0 
OE ay casacuseisece vee’ sacusess 815 13 0 
DNOMOR) sc sicciccie cpvie'sinine secs cieee 787 11 0 
Mercer & Camfield.......ceeseee 739 0 0 
RIND Ever winls Seiaisibc\cuciew evs eaneles 773 10 0 
NINOS. occa scevesccceectccete 765 0 0 
JCMEKY coccccscccccccccsosecoce 716 0 0 
Strange (accepted).....e...sse0e 692 16 3 





For three houses at King-street, Covent Garden. Mr. 
John Whichcord, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. Jarvis & Barrett :— 





ecoocooceoco 
eccococeceo 


TROMPEON 0600.0 ccccccvecece . «3,375 





For the erection of new buildings at Chelmsford, Essex, 
for Messrs. W.&J. Beach. Mr. George Elkington, archi- 
tect :— 


PROUD o.0sic0c cece evsccicedvcese £3,244 0 0 
PAGES: circsescvecebeoesceesncn 2,676 0 0 
TIENEN 7. cis ine cise Wowath ieee: bieisieic.ce 2,610 0 0 
Woodé Mun... coscccscccocce 2,530 0 0 
WON cca daadeicwhndetsseceesas 2,520 0 0 
Brown (accepted) .....cseceee 2,490 0 0 





For alterations and additions to house, Market-place, 
Reading, for Mr. J. T.Stransom. Mr. Wm. Brown, archi- 
tect :— 

BUOHDARG sicccssccdvebecaens ote £229 0 0 

eee 227 15 0 

225 0 0 
220 0 0 
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